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SENOR  RICARDO  CASTRO  BEECHE 
COSTA  RICAN  MINISTER 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Se^OR  Ricardo  Castro  Beeclie,  Costa  Rican  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  I'nited  States,  presented 
his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt  on  August  10,  1930. 

The  new  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington  was  bom 
on  April  11,  1894,  in  San  Jose,  where  he  was  educated.  After  receiving 
his  degree  from  the  Law  School  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Castro  was 
appointed  in  1915  Consid  Cleneral  in  New  York.  He  remained  there 
four  years,  part  of  the  time  on  private  business.  In  1924  he  was 
elected  as  deputy  to  the  National  Congress,  and  a  few  days  later 
appointed  private  secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  In 
1927  he  left  the  latter  position  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  following  year  he  attended,  as  chairman  of  the 
Costa  Rican  delegation,  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  held  in  Ilabana.  On  his  return  to  Costa  Rica  he  became 
publisher  and  editor  of  one  of  the  most  important  newspapers  of  San 
Jose,  El  Diario  de  Coda  Rica.  In  1930  he  was  again  elected,  and  in 
1934  reelected,  to  Congress.  While  a  member  of  the  Legislature  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Treasury  Committee,  vice  president,  and  then 
president  of  Congress.  Last  May  he  was  appointed  Financial  Agent 
and  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States. 

Senor  Castro  is  also  the  representative  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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PROGRAM  FOR 

THE  INTER- AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 

The  (lovernin*;  Board  of  the  Pan  Ainerican  Union  approved  on 
duly  22,  1936,  the  program  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace.  The  suggestion  for  the  Conference  was  made 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  of  January  30,  sent  to  the  Chiefs 
of  State  of  all  the  other  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
C’onference  ■will  meet  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  the  e.xact  date  has  not  yet 
been  fi.xed.  Invitations  for  the  Conference  will  be  issued  by  the 
(lovernment  of  Argentina,  which  has  announced  December  1,  1936, 
as  the  date  of  meeting. 

The  program  is  divided  into  six  sections,  dealing  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  peace,  neutrality,  limitation  of  armaments,  juridical  prob¬ 
lems,  economic  problems,  and  intellectual  cooperation,  to  be  discussed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  resolution  adopted  on  that  date: 

The  Guverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  having  examined  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Project  of  Program  and  Regulations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 

Resolve.s: 

To  approve  these  documents  and  to  recommend  to  the  Iiiter-American  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  that,  in  harmony  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  preferential  consideration  lie  given  to  the  questions  relating  to 
the  organization  of  peace  and  that  the  Conference  determine  which  of  the  other 
topics,  whether  of  an  economic,  commercial  or  cultural  character,  are  sufficiently 
ripe  or  merit  a  sufficiently  general  consensus  of  approval  to  make  advisable  their 
consideration;  as  well  as  those  which  should  be  referred  to  special  conferences 
or  to  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

The  full  text  of  the  program  is  as  follows: 

I 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PEACE 

1.  Methods  for  the  privcntion  and  jiacific  settlement  of  inter-American 
disputes. 

a.  Consideration  o''  possible  caiKses  of  controversy  and  of  measures  for  their 

peaceful  solution,  excepting  questions  already  settled  by  treaties. 

b.  Coordination  and  perfecting  of  existing  international  instruments  for 

the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  desirability  of  incorporating  them  in 

one  instrument. 

c.  Consideration  of  additional  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 

the  pacific  settlement  of  inter-American  controversies. 

d.  Measures  intended  to  secure  the  prompt  ratification  of  treaties  and  con¬ 

ventions  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
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CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 


e.  Generalization  of  the  inter-Aineriean  juridical  system  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace. 

/.  Creation  of  an  Inter- American  Court  of  Justice. 

2.  Consideration  of  other  measures  tending  toward  closer  association  of  the 
.\merican  Republics  and  of  measures  of  cooperation  with  other  international 
entities. 

II 

NEUTRALITY 

3.  Consideration  of  rules  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents. 

III 

LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

4.  Necessity  of  limiting  the  organization  and  armaments  of  national  defense, 
so  as  only  to  guarantee  internal  security  of  the  States  and  their  defense  against 
foreign  aggression. 

IV 

JURIDICAL  PROBLEMS 

5.  Consideration  of  methods  for  the  future  codification  of  International  Law. 

6.  Formulation  of  principles  with  respect  to  the  elimination  of  force  and  of 
diplomatic  intervention  in  cases  of  pecuniary  claims  and  other  private  actions. 

7.  Unification  of  the  international  American  principle  and  of  national  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  nationality. 

V 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

8.  Measures  to  promote  closer  economic  relations  among  the  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

а.  Tariff  truces  and  customs  agreements. 

б.  Agreement  on  sanitary  regulations  affecting  the  interchange  of  animal 

and  vegetable  products. 

c.  Equality  of  opportunity  in  international  trade. 

d.  Financial  cooperation. 

e.  International  aspects  of  the  problems  of  immigration. 

/.  Promotion  of  travel. 

g.  Other  measures. 

9.  Improvement  of  communication  facilities. 

a.  Maritime  communications. 

b.  The  Pan  American  Highway. 

c.  Other  measures. 

VI 

INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

10.  Measures  to  promote  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  between  the 
.\merican  Republics,  and  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  moral  disarmament. 
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A  DECADE  OF  COMMERCIAL  AVIATION 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 


By  H.  GERALD  SMITH 

Chief,  Section  of  Financial  Information,  Pan  American  Union 

^JeW  YORK  to  IJucnos  Aires  in  four  and  one-lialf  days;  Lima  to 
Washington  in  two  and  one-half  days;  Panama  to  Santiago  in  two 
days;  dawn  to  dusk  air  service  between  the  Lnited  States  and 
northern  South  America — such  are  the  new  flying  schedules  inaugti- 
rated  by  Pan  American  Airways  on  July  15,  1930.  Giant  new  four- 
engined,  32-passenger  Clipper  Ships,  similar  to  those  now  flying  across 
the  Pacific  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  are  to  be  placed  in  service 
on  these  new  high  speed  schedules.  A  constantly  growing  volume  of 
passenger,  mail,  and  freight  traffic  between  the  Americas  is  recpiiring 
an  increase  in  the  nund)er  of  flights  scheduled  for  each  week. 

These  recent  aerial  trans|X)rtation  developments  are  a  part  of  the 
remarkable  progress  which  has  characterized  commercial  aviation  in 
the  Americas  during  the  past  decade.  Distant  and  isolated  mountain 
cities,  towns  and  settlements  deep  in  the  jungle,  mining  camps  which 
hut  a  short  time  ago  were  days  and  weeks  from  centers  of  civilization 
are  now  reached  by  swift  planes  in  a  few  hours.  In  everj'  way,  air 
travel  is  now  bringing  the  Americas  into  closer  contact  than  ever 
before. 

So  rapidW  does  this  transportation  picture  change  in  size  and  design, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  was  only  about  ten  years  ago  that 
experimental  flights  between  the  various  countries  were  being  inaugu¬ 
rated,  although  local  services  had  been  initiated  prior  to  that  time. 
Today’s  swift  and  numerous  services  in  luxurious  air  liners  accommo¬ 
dating  thirty  and  more  passengers  in  addition  to  large  amounts  of 
mail  and  freight,  while  radio  stations  supply  meteorological  informa¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  perfection  eliminates  the  former  risks  of  ocean, 
mountain,  and  jungle  flying,  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  scene 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Progress  in  in  ter- American  aviation  over  the 
last  decade  is  indeed  an  interesting  and  fascinating  one. 

PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS  AND  INTER-AMERICAN  SERVICES 

On  October  19,  1927,  international  air  service  was  inaugurated  with 
the  opening  of  a  line  over  the  90  miles  separating  Habana,  Cuba,  from 
Key  West,  Florida.  It  was  at  this  time,  incidentally,  that  the  first 
transcontinental  air  mail  service  had  been  established  in  the  United 
States,  between  New  York  and  California.  In  the  international 
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A  SECTION  OK  HABANA  FROM  THE  AIR. 

The  Klorida-IIabiina  route,  which  has  the  distinction  of  l>einK  the  first  international  air  service  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  has  become  in  the  ten  years  since  its  establishment  one  of  the  world’s  most  popular 
airways. 

field,  European  countries  were  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  American 
nations  in  types  and  speed  of  planes  and  other  teclmical  develop¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  services  in  operation.  Besides  being  far  belxind 
Europe  in  these  respects,  the  pioneers  in  inter-American  aviation 
faced  many  unsolved  problems:  vast  stretches  of  sea  and  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  jungle  terrain  were  uncharted  for  aerial  navigation;  facilities 
for  supplying  weather  information  were  completely  inadequate;  air- 
IKirts  had  to  he  establisheil  or  enlarged;  planes  had  to  be  dev'eloped 
for  safe  flying  over  long  distances. 

One  by  one  these  difficulties  were  successfully  overcome.  During 
1928,  airways  were  mapped;  knowledge  of  oversea  flying  was  gained 
from  the  Florida-Cuba  route;  radio  stations  to  communicate  with 
each  other  and  with  planes  in  flight  were  established;  and  at  Miami 
there  was  constructed  the  first  great  international  air  terminal  in  the 
Americas — the  International  Airport  of  Pan  American  Airways. 
Scientific  and  mechanical  advances  in  every  field  were  utilized  in 
furthering  international  flying  in  the  Americas. 

The  beginning  of  1929  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
regular  air  transport  service,  wliich  extended  from  Florida  to  the 
Bahamas,  and  to  eastern  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  a  total  distance  of  1,600  miles.  Early  in 
the  same  year.  Colonel  Charles  A.  Undbergh  flew  the  first  air  mail  to 
South  America  over  the  2,074  mile  Central  American  route,  from  the 
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A  PASSENGER  AIRPLANE  OF  TEN  YEARS  AGO. 

TbUi  open  biplane,  with  a  single  I2U  b.  p.  motor  and  accommodations  (or  three  luiasengers,  was  an  early 
type  of  aircraft  in  commercial  service  in  the  I'nited  States. 
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United  States  to  western  Cuba,  British  Honduras,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragcua,  and  Panama  as  far  as  the  Canal  Zone.  Shortly  thereafter. 
Colonel  Lindbergh  established  the  basic  route  of  the  western  trunk 
airline  which  was  later  to  span  Central  America,  by  linking  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas,  with  Mexico  City  on  a  direct  route.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  this  route  was  extended  southward  to  connect  southern 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador  to  the  international  line  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  east. 

To  turn  back  to  the  Antilles,  in  October  1929  Colonel  lAndbei^h 
extended  the  West  Indian  route  1,2.50  miles  further,  by  way  of  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  and  Trinidad,  to  British  and  Dutch 
Guiana.  Still  another  accomplishment  of  that  same  year  was  the 
establishment  of  an  air  service  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
connecting  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Cliile  with  the  services 
already  extended  to  Panama.  The  year  1929  was,  therefore,  one  of 
remarkable  progress  in  the  advancement  of  inter-American  aviation 
from  the  United  States  southward;  new  services  were  not  only  placed 
in  actual  operation,  but  surveys  were  continued  looking  to  further 
extensions  in  the  near  future. 


The  following  year,  1930,  the  gains  made  previously  were  con¬ 
solidated,  the  trunk  line  down  the  east  coast  of  South  America  was 
extended  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  from  the  west  coast  service  w’as 
opened  for  passengers  across  the  Andes  from  Santiago  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevideo.  Further  advances  during  the  same  year  included 
the  opening  of  a  line  across  northern  South  America  from  the  Canal 
Zone  along  the  coast  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  to  a  connection  at 
Trinidad  with  the  east  coast  route.  The  successful  development  of  a 
Hying  boat  made  possible,  in  1930,  the  opening  of  the  direct  line  across 
the  Caribbean  from  Florida  to  Colombia. 

The  year  1931  witnessed  the  establishment  of  air  services  over  the 
remainder  of  the  east  coast  route,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Aires,  thereby  giving  these  cities  direct  connection  with 
the  United  States  by  that  line.  North  of  the  equator,  a  new  service 
was  inaugurated  from  Florida  to  Mexico  City  by  way  of  western  Cuba 
and  Yucatdn,  which  opened  to  rapid  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  an  area  of  eastern  Mexico  which  theretofore  had  been 
accessible  only  by  slow  surface  transportation.  The  same  year 
brought  into  service  the  first  of  the  famous  Clipper  Ships,  which  were 
destined  to  make  aviation  history  in  the  Americas,  and  later,  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

During  1932,  the  Pan  American  Airways  system  was  consolidated 
and  extended  by  the  addition,  through  purchase,  of  a  national  line  in 
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Cuba,  and  by  the  establishment  of  subsidiar\’  lines  in  Colombia  and 
Mexico.  The  years  since  1932,  from  the  Adewpoint  of  international 
services  supplied  by  Pan  American  Airways  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  have  been  marked  by  the  improvement  of  services  already 
established,  rather  than  by  the  inauguration  of  new  lines.  Short 
Unes  in  Central  America  and  in  the  Caribbean  were  established  or 
rearranged,  and  a  new  line  was  started  up  the  Amazon  River  from 
Para  to  Manaos,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  but  the  most  important 
advances  were  in  the  speeding  up  of  existing  services  and  the  use  of 
ships  of  greater  capacity  and  comfort  to  meet  a  constantly  growing 
demand.  There  is  given  below  a  chart  showing  the  progress  from 
year  to  year  in  the  Pan  American  Mrways  system: 


Pan  American  Airways,  1928-35 


Year 

I.«ngth  of 
lines 

NanU)er  of 
liassentiers 

Mail  and 
express 

Passenger 

miles 

1928 . 

MiUt 

251 
12,265 
17,861 
20,664 
26,652 
30,982 
32,552 
40, 006 

1 

9,  .500 
20,728 
39,508 
46,079 
63,600 
80,636 
112,354 
142,630 

Pounds 

270, 155  1 
485, 140 
731, 187 
819, 657 
1,  279, 130 
1,562,361 
1,884,000 
2,092,644 

297,000 
5,360,000 
8,980,000 
12, 479, 000 
19, 571, 000 
27,511,000 
35. 000.  an 
55,611,000 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 

1934 . 

19351 . 

>  Data  for  1935  include  mileage  in  the  new  trans-Pacific  service.  For  1932  and  later  years,  mileaKe  and 
operations  data  include  services  in  China  and  Alaska,  in  addition  to  those  in  and  between  the  American 
Republics.  The  statistics  represent  for  the  most  i>art,  however,  gains  in  American  services. 


Graphic  as  is  the  foregoing  table  in  charting  the  progress  of  inter¬ 
national  aviation,  figures  alone  cannot  convey  the  inspiring  story  of 
how  swift  aerial  communication  is  bringing  all  the  Americas  closer 
together.  The  more  interesting  and  significant  story  lies  in  the 
thousands  of  cases  in  which  rapid  transportation  has  solved  vexing 
problems,  answered  indent  needs,  or  brought  pleasure  to  individuals. 
The  passengers — business  men,  scientists,  tourists,  government 
officials — all  have  found  themselves  and  their  activities  benefited  by 
swift  air  journeys.  The  mails  have  been  speeded  to  a  most  important 
degree  to  save  time  and  money.  In  the  more  prosaic  field  of  transport¬ 
ing  air  freight,  much  has  been  accomplished  and  the  cargo  borne  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  varied.  An  important  machine  breaks  down  in  a 
factory  in  Argentina,  and  a  necessary  part  must  be  secured  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  the  United  States  to  enable  the  plant  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions:  a  cablegram  or  telephone  call  places  the  order  for  the  part;  it  is 
shipped  at  once  by  air  express;  it  reaches  the  disabled  factory  within  a 
week;  the  machine  is  repaired;  the  factory  resumes  operations,  and 
men  are  back  at  w’ork.  There  is  to  be  a  display  of  tropical  plants 
and  flowers  in  some  city  in  the  United  States:  fragile  orchids  could  not 
withstand  a  lengthy  journey  by  steamer,  but  the  air  express,  often  in 
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U.  S  Air  8«rvice  photosraph. 

AN  AIR  VIEW  OF  PANAMA  CITY. 


.\viation  in  the  Americas  ha-c  made  notable  advance  since  Lindberch  inaugurated  air  mail  service  over  the 
Central  American  route  from  the  I’nited  States  to  the  Canal  Zone. 


less  than  two  days,  bears  the  flowers  from  their  native  habitat  to  the 
exhibition,  to  be  viewed  by  thousands  of  spectators  who  might  other¬ 
wise  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  There  is  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic  in  a  small  city  located  high  in  the  Andes: 
an  order  is  placed  within  a  few  hours  with  a  pharmaceutical  firm  in 
(iiicago,  and  within  a  few'  days  at  the  most  physicians  in  the  afflicted 
city  have  received  the  senim  and  are  ministering  to  patients  or  insur¬ 
ing  against  further  spread  of  the  epidemic  by  vaccination  or  other 
preventive  measures.  Thus  swift  air  services  answer  the  hundred  and 
one  demands  made  upon  them — speeding  business,  saving  lives, 
giving  pleasure. 

A  recent  development  of  interest  in  the  field  of  intef-American  avi¬ 
ation  was  the  inauguration  of  all-expense  air  cruises  from  the  United 
States  to  Brazil  and  return  by  Pan  American  Airways  on  August  16. 
This  is  the  first  application  of  the  practice  in  vogue  for  many  years 
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in  steamsliip  and  rail  transportation  to  air  travel.  The  single  sum 
to  be  paid  by  tourists  includes  accommodations  along  the  route — at 
special  inns  built  by  Pan  American  Airways — and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  escorted  sight-seeing  expeditions  in  the  cities  visited.  Passengers 
fly  only  during  daylight  hours,  and  the  journey  from  Miami  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  occupies  4  days.  Two  cruises  are  being  offered,  one  of  14, 
and  the  other  of  21  days. 


OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICES 

\Miile  Pan  American  Airways  and  its  affiliated  and  subsidiary  lines 
were  blazing  aerial  trails  between  the  American  Republics,  European 


Courtesy  of  the  Pad  American  Airways. 

A  LINER  OF  THE  SKY. 

The  ‘‘Clip|>ers”  in  regular  service  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  carry  32  passengers,  mail, 
and  express,  with  a  crew  of  five. 


companies  were  also  active,  setting  up  services  to  connect  South 
American  countries  with  each  other  and  with  Europe.  By  1928  both 
Germany  and  France,  the  former  carrying  the  air  mail  across  the 
South  Atlantic  by  fast  steamer  and  the  latter  by  naval  cruisers,  had 
set  up  permanent  air  services  along  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 
In  earlier  years,  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  lines  between 
Europe  and  South  America,  hut  it  was  not  until  1928  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  was  placed  on  a  stable  basis.  At  the  present  time,  a  German  and 
a  French  line,  the  former  including  the  use  of  the  GraJ  Zeppelin  from 
Europe  directly  to  Brazil,  maintain  operations  which  bring  the  most 
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distant  South  American  countries  within  less  than  a  week  of  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals.  So  regular  has  the  service  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin  become 
since  1931,  that  its  flights  over  the  South  Atlantic  occasion  little  or 
no  comment  in  the  press.  In  connection  with  the  European  services, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  underlying  reasons  assigned 
by  Pan  American  Airways  for  the  recent  speeding  up  of  its  services, 
was  “the  growing  force  of  European  trade  and  air  transport  compe¬ 
tition  in  eastern  South  America.” 

NATIONAL  SERVICES 

Latin  America,  or  to  be  more  specific,  Colombia,  has  the  distinction 
of  having  had  operating  within  its  borders  what  has  been  termed 
“the  first  successful  commercial  air  line  in  the  world.”  In  December 
1919,  a  few  German  residents  of  Barranquilla,  together  with  a  number 
of  Colombian  citizens,  formed  the  Sociedad  Colombo-AIemana  de 
Transportes  Aereos,  popularly  known  as  the  “Scadta.”  The  following 
year  a  Czechoslovakian  purchased  control  of  the  organization,  and 
there  began  the  development  of  a  remarkable  aerial  transportation 
system.  The  Magdalena  River  had  for  centuries  been  the  principal 
artery  of  communication  between  the  Caribbean  coast  and  the  interior 
of  Colombia,  but  low  water  often  delayed  transportation  days  or 
weeks.  Railroads  had  been  built  as  individual  units  rather  than  as 
parts  of  a  coordinated  system.  Highways  were  in  a  primary  state  of 
development.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  real  need  for  rapid 
communication  was  served  by  the  new  air  line,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  grown  in  the  succeeding  years  is  proof  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  country.  Originally  following  the  course  of  the  Magdalena 
river,  which  offered  landing  facilities  at  almost  all  points  for  the  sea¬ 
planes  employed,  the  “Scadta”  lines  were  later  continued  overland 
to  the  capital,  Bogota,  from  the  river.  At  the  present  time  the 
“Scadta”  operates  twelve  services  within  the  country. 

Pan  American  Airways,  as  mentioned  above,  also  established  a 
line  in  Colombia  which  connected  Medellin,  an  important  city  of 
western  Colombia,  with  Cristbbal,  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  west  coast  countries  of  South 
America,  air  transportation  has  provided  a  means  of  communication 
which  has  done  much  to  bring  into  closer  contact  distant  towns  and 
cities  formerly  separated  by  weeks  of  hard  traveling  over  mule  trails 
and  primitive  roads.  It  was  to  be  e.xpected,  therefore,  that  such 
countries  as  Bolivia  and  Peru  should  be  among  the  pioneers  in  the 
development  of  air  transportation.  In  Bolivia,  in  1925,  the  German 
colony  of  La  Paz  presented  a  plane  to  the  national  government  as  a 
contribution  to  the  centennial  of  Bolivian  independence.  The  plane 
was  turned  over  to  the  Compania  Lloyd  Aheo  Boliviano,  capitalized 
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THE  “SCAOTA"  AIRPORT,  BARRANQCILLA,  COLOMBIA. 

Originally  organiunl  in  1919  to  provide  a  rapid  means  of  transportation  between  the  Caribbean  coast  and 
the  upi>er  Magdalena  River,  the  “Scadta”  now  operates  12  service'!  throughout  the  Republic. 


by  liolivians  but  operated  by  Germans.  Routes  were  establislied 
connecting  Cochabamba  with  Santa  Cruz,  and  as  time  passed  other 
serviees  were  added.  At  the  present  time  this  company  operates 
si.\  services,  with  a  total  mileage  of  3,349.  One  of  the  newer  and 
more  spectacular  developments  is  the  extension  of  the  Bolivian  lines 
to  Puerto  Sufirez,  on  the  Brazilian  border,  a  service  which  continues 
through  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and,  by  means  of  a  route  on  the  west 
between  Bolivian  cities  and  the  Pacific  coast,  affords  another  trans¬ 
continental  service  in  addition  to  that  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago. 

In  Peru,  even  earlier  than  in  Bolivia,  the  possibilities  of  air  com¬ 
munication  captured  the  imagination  of  the  countrj',  faced  from 
time  immemorial  with  the  problem  of  crossing  the  high  and  rugged 
ranges  of  the  Andes.  Even  today,  northern  and  southern  Peru  are 
not  yet  connected  by  a  railroad.  In  1920  the  Faucett  Aviation 
Company  was  founded,  and  services  were  established  between  Lima 
and  Paita  along  the  coast,  and  between  Lima  and  Arequipa,  in 
southern  Peru.  Today,  the  routes  of  this  pioneer  company  cover 
more  than  1,400  miles,  and  these  national  services  have  since  been 
augmented  by  those  of  two  other  lines,  which  give  the  country  a  total 
mileage  of  national  companies  of  3,047.  Pan  American  Airways,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  line  along  the  coast  in  cooperation  with  W.  R. 
Grace  and  Company,  was  also  early  in  the  field  in  Peru,  though  a 
number  of  years  after  the  Faucett  routes  were  inaugurated.  The 
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Peruvian  navy  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  early  period  of 
commercial  aviation,  and  today  maintains  a  line  to  Iquitos,  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon  system,  which  saves  about  three  weeks 
in  traveling  between  eastern  and  western  Peru. 

(’bile  is  another  Republic  in  which  considerable  aviation  progress 
has  been  recorded.  The  early  development  of  the  industry  was  due 
directly  to  the  initiative  of  the  government,  Chilean  army  planes 
inaugurating  a  regular  mail  and  jiassenger  service  between  Santiago 
and  Arica,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country',  on  March  5,  1929. 
Later  this  service  was  e.xtended  southward  as  far  as  Puerto  Montt. 
The  routes  laid  out  at  that  time  are  the  basis  of  the  services  offered 
by  the  national  line  in  Chile  today. 

Central  as  well  as  South  America  has  been  beset  by  communication 
difliculties,  due  to  topographical  and  other  conditions.  As  a  result, 
there  were  only  two  cases  in  which  it  was  jiossihle  to  travel  overland 
from  one  republic  to  another,  and  within  individual  countries,  such 
as  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  there  was  no  rail  connection  between 
the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  coasts.  With  the  establishment  of  aerial 
communication,  a  swift  and  in  many'  respects  a  radical  change  took 
place  in  the  transportation  scene.  Pan  American  Ain\ay's,  as  noted 
above,  inaugurated  services  through  all  the  republics,  and  in  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Guatemala  national  lines  were  established  prior  to  1930. 
Since  that  time  air  travel  has  been  developed  within  each  Republic, 
and  today  they'  are  all  well  supplied  with  regular  services. 


f'ourt«sy  of  Kraos  Hloin. 

TUE  TEOUCIGALPA  AIRPORT.  HONDURAS. 


UniKluras  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  air  transportation  in  recent  years,  T.\C.\  alone  oi)erating 
regular  flights  over  routes  totaling  2,040  miles  and  extending  into  the  adjoining  Republics  of  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua. 


THE  PAX  AMERICAN  V  X I  O  X 


MOUNT  ACOXCAOUA,  ARGENTINA. 

The  highest  peak  of  the  .Vndes,  soaring  upward  nearly  23,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  one  of  the  awe-inspiring 
sights  of  the  transandine  flight  from  Chile  to  Argentina. 


All  over  Latin  America — “air-minded  Latin  America” — the  rapid 
development  of  services  by  national  companies,  in  addition  to  those 
offered  by  the  international  lines,  reveals  the  same  situation  of  early 
pioneering,  remarkable  conquest  of  great  physical  difficulties,  and 
astounding  growth  in  the  services  and  their  utilization  by  the  public. 
By  the  period  1930-32,  the  broad  outlines  of  the  international  routes 
had  been  drawn;  in  more  recent  years  emphasis  has  been  upon  im¬ 
proving  in  every  possible  way  the  existing  facilities.  In  the  case  of 
the  lines  operating  chiefly  ■within  individual  countries,  however,  the 
last  few  years  have  witnessed  amazing  progress  in  the  extension  of 
routes  and  services.  \\’hile  in  1930  national  lines  in  Latin  America 
were  operating  14,559  miles  of  services,  by  1936  this  distance  had 
more  than  doubled  to  a  total  of  38,848  miles.  International  services, 
over  the  same  period,  appear  to  show'  a  slight  decrease,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  different  method  by  which  national  and  international 
services  were  classified  in  the  two  years  for  which  the  data  are  pre¬ 
sented.  The  following  table  reveals  the  progress  made  in  Latin 
.\merica  in  extending  the  length  of  air  services  between  1930  and  1936: 
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Air  services  in  Latin  America,  1930-36 
(Length  of  lines  in  operation] 


February  ! 
1930  ' 

1 

May 

1936 

National  lines; 

,\/i/r*  j 

Milo 

1,394 

.3,349 

14,821 

1,627 

4,179 

490 

1,070 

(•) 

1  2,040 
3,280 
314 
292 
3, 047 

2. 274  ' 

1,011  i 
1,035  1 
2,720 

Cbiie . 

240 

166 

4,666 

47 

2,300 

100 

Peru . 

945 

1  14. 559 

!  22. 971 

36,  H4H 
22, 870 

International  lines . . . - . 

Total . — . 

j  37,  .530 

:  ,59,718 

>  The  method  of  classifying  national  lines  in  the  above  table  credits  mileage  according  to  the  flag  flown  by 
each  individual  operating  company.  Thus,  of  the  mileage  credited  to  Honduras,  a  portion  is  actually 
operated  within  Ouatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador.  The  total  mileage  appears  under  Honduras 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  line,  the  Central  American  Air  Transiwrtation  Company,  is  legally  a  Honduran 
organization,  with  headquarters  in  Tegucigalpa. 


Reference  to  the  above  table  shows  that  while  increases  in  airway 
mileage  have  taken  place  in  practically  all  Latin  American  republics 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  most  notable  advance  has  been  in 
Brazil,  from  a  total  of  about  1,000  miles  in  1930  to  almost  15,000  in 
May,  1936.  Such  remarkable  progress  places  Brazil  in  the  front 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  developing  aviation.  The 
services  which  have  been  established  in  this  country  not  only  ply 
between  the  coastal  cities,  but  have  penetrated  far  into  the  interior 
and  pushed  westward  across  the  continent  in  a  direct  connection 
with  Bolivia. 

At  the  present  time  Brazil  is  served  by  five  national  air  lines  of  a 
commercial  character;  a  number  of  military  lines  which  carry  mail 
into  the  interior;  and  three  international  lines — Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways,  a  French,  and  a  German  company,  the  last  two  of  which  pro¬ 
vide  service  across  the  South  Atlantic  to  Europe.  The  extension  of 
airways  within  the  country  has  brought  a  corresponding  advance  in 
the  construction  of  airports,  radio  stations  to  provide  planes  in  flight 
with  weather  reports  and  other  information,  and  similar  essential 
features  of  a  well  developed  aviation  system.  The  government  has 
assisted  to  an  important  degree  in  the  advance  of  aviation  in  Brazil, 
both  in  the  matter  of  the  transportation  of  mail  and  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  airports  and  other  facilities. 

The  progress  registered  in  Brazilian  aviation  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  so  remarkable  that  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  it  in 
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Courtesy  of  the  Pan  Anteriran  Airways. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  SEAPORT  OF  SANTOS 

Since  the  establishment  of  air  services  in  Brazil  In  1927.  the  mileage  in  oiwration  has  increa.se<l  to  nearly  15,000  in  1930.  The  (treat  o>fTee  port  of  Santos  and  other  southern  cities  were 
brouiiht  into  international  air  connection  by  the  extension  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Airways  system  down  the  east  coast  of  South  America  in  1931. 
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some  detail;  the  data  in  the  table  following  are  eloquent  of  the 
progress  made: 


Brazilian  commercial  aviation 


Year 

Passengers  i 
carried  | 

Baggage 

Mail 

Freight 

!»•* . 

2,.5(M 

Kilograms 

20,2.59 

Kiloaramt 

9,688 

Kilogranu 

1,911 

7,778 

!«» . 

3,651 

29, 617 

24,051 

IKIO . . . 

4.667 

23,864 

31,946 

9,609 

Ittll . 

5, 102 

,  46,618 

47,908 

21,916 

1932 . 

8,694 

101,884 

68,207 

129, 874 

1933 . 

12,750 

145, 074 

75,057 

112,755 

1934 . . 

18,029 

213,  U19 

>  73,  .542 

142,636 

1935 . 

as,  ,592 

325, 102 

79,652 

1 

161, 720 

•  The  <lecTease  in  the  weiitht  of  mail  earrie*!  in  IWM  was  due  to  the  use  of  liithter  hags  rather  than  to  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  mail. 


THE  FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

A  statistical  survey  of  aviation  progress  throughout  the  American 
Republics  would  reveal  essentially  the  same  situation  as  that  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  above  table  on  Brazil.  Wliile  such  statistics  show  that 
remarkable  progress  is  being  made  vvith  each  passing  month  and  year 
in  the  amount  of  traffic  carried  by  aviation  lines  in  the  Americas,  an 
important  though  not  so  obvious  phase  of  the  movement  has  been 
the  ver>’  definite  closer  linking  of  all  the  countries  in  more  than  a 
physical  sense.  This  applies  to  individual  nations  as  well  as  to  the 
group  of  Republics  as  a  whole.  With  greater  ease  of  communication 
between  distant  areas  come  closer  economic  and  cultural  ties  and  a 
better  understanding  and  knowledge  of  other  countries  and  of  other 
sections  within  the  same  country.  With  such  closer  ties  develop  the 
need  and  the  desire  for  further  e.xpansion  of  conununication  services. 
Thus  each  phase  of  the  movement  reacts  beneficially  upon  the  other. 

The  new  high  speed  services  inaugurated  by  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  are  a  part  of  general  progress  constantly  being  made  in  inter- 
American  aviation.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  advances  made  during 
the  first  decade  of  international  aviation  in  the  Americas,  he  is  a 
courageous  person  who  would  attempt  to  predict  what  the  second 
decade  may  bring.  In  any  event,  the  pmgress  registered  up  to  this 
point  augurs  well  for  a  development  of  air  transportation  which  will 
play  an  important  part  in  linking  closer  together  the  Republics  of 
the  New  World. 
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LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF 
DR.  ENRIQUE  FINOT 


Ox  July  22,  193G,  shortly  before  Dr.  Enrhjue  Finot,  Minister 
of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States,  left  for  his  native  land  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  (loveniing  Board  of  the 
Fan  American  Union  gave  a  luncheon  in  his  honor.  Attending  the 
luncheon  were  the  following  colleagues  of  Dr.  Finot  on  the  Board; 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  the  United  States,  chairman;  Senor 
Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  vice  chairman;  Senor 
don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  Ambassador  of  Peru;  Senor  don 
Manuel  Trucco,  Ambassador  of  Chile;  Senor  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos, 
Minister  of  Guatemala;  Captain  Col6n  Eloy  Alfaro,  Minister  of 
Ecuador;  M.  Albert  Blanchet,  Minister  of  Haiti;  Senor  Dr.  H4ctor 
David  Castro,  Minister  of  El  Salvador;  Senor  Dr.  Miguel  L6pe2 
Pumarejo,  Minister  of  Colombia;  Senor  Dr.  Andr^  Pastoriza,  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Senor  Dr.  Julio  Lozano,  Minister 
of  Honduras;  Senor  Dr.  Alfredo  Busk  Codas,  Minister  of  Paraguay; 
Senor  Dr.  Luis  Quintanilla,  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Mexico;  Senor  Dr. 
Jos#  T.  Baron,  Charg#  d’Affaires  of  Cuba;  Senor  Dr.  Henri  De  Bayle, 
Charg#  d’Affaires  of  Nicaragua;  Senor  don  Juan  B.  Chevalier,  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  Panama;  and  Senor  don  Jacinto  Fombona  Pachano, 
Charg#  d’Affaires  of  Venezuela.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  was  also  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  Secretary  Hull,  in  the  name  of  the 
Governing  Board,  congratulated  Dr.  Finot  upon  the  honor  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  and  wished  him  all  success  in  his  new 
position,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister; 

We  have  assembled  today  to  bid  you  Godspeed  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  our  felicitations  on  the  high  honor  that  has  come  to  you  in  your  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  During  the  j’ears  that  you  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  you  have  earned 
our  gratitude  for  your  constant  and  unfailing  helpfulness  in  furthering  the  pur- 
|)oses  for  which  the  Union  was  established.  We  who  have  been  your  colleagues 
have  also  appreciated  your  advice  and  counsel  in  dealing  with  the  many  and 
complex  problems  that  have  confronted  the  Governing  Board. 

You  assume  the  responsible  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Bolivia  at  a  most  favorable  moment.  The  happy  termination  of  the  tragic  hos¬ 
tilities  in  which  your  country  was  engaged  marks  a  step  forward  in  that  great 
movement  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  American 
continent.  In  discharge  of  the  high  office  to  which  you  have  been  called  we  feel 
certain  that  we  can  rely  on  your  continued  and  unfailing  cooperation. 
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IVriuit  me,  Mr.  Minister,  in  the  name  of  your  colleagues  of  the  Governing 
Hoard  to  expr(*ss  our  deep  regret  at  your  withdrawal  from  our  mi<lst  and  at  the 
same  time  to  wish  you  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  tluties 
of  the  high  oHice  to  which  you  have  lnim  called. 

To  these  cordial  words  Dr.  Kiiiot  replied: 

Mr.  Chairm.vn: 

It  is  with  emotion  that  I  accept  the  friendly  and  expressive  fari'well  tendered 
to  me  by  the  Governing  Hoartl  of  the  Pan  .\merican  I’nion  as  it  extends  to  me 
its  congratulations  on  my  appointment  as  Minister  of  Fonugn  .4ffairs  of  my 
country.  I  am  dwply  gratefid  for  the  kind  remarks  with  which  you  have  referrt'd 
to  my  modest  participation  in  the  labors  of  Pan  Americanism,  and  it  is  with 
pleasim*  that  I  assure  you  that  in  the  new  ]>osition  I  have  bc'en  called  u|)on  to 
fill  ami  in  any  other  which  1  may  occujjy  in  the  future,  it  will  always  be  for  me 
a  most  pleasant  duty  to  continue  working  in  Ix-half  of  the  high  objectives  of  our 
in.stitutioH. 

.\s  you  have  so  well  pointed  out,  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  assume  the  dirt*ction  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  my  country  in  an  hour  esiK*cially  favorable  for  coo|H‘ration 
in  the  great  labor  of  continental  peace.  The  Inter- .American  Confertmee  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  President  of  the  I'nited  States  will  soon  meet  and  it  will 
offer  us  a  splendid  opportuiuty  to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  more  iwrfect 
coordination  of  the  peace  aspirations  of  America,  uiion  the  basis  of  a  better 
understanding  of  our  best  interests  and  of  our  common  destiny.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  which,  with  the  valuable  a.ssistance  of  a  group  of  sister  Republics,  are  now 
in  progress  at  Buenos  Aires  for  the  purjmse  of  securing  a  juridical  settlement  of 
the  Chaco  controver.sy,  will  receive  my  first  attention,  for  I  am  surt'  that  in  that 
manner  I  shall  interpn't  the  wishes  of  the  Government  and  the  jMJojde  of  Bolivia, 
as  well  as  tho.se  of  the  rest  of  America.  The  organization  of  peace  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  factors  which  arc*  capable  of  disturbing  it,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
bases  ui)on  which  should  rest,  if  it  is  sincere*,  the  labor  of  disseminating  the  ideals 
of  peace  in  which  we  are  all  engaged. 

Me.mbers  of  the  Governing  Board: 

Practically  the  entire  period  of  my  sojourn  hen*  with  you  has  coincided  with 
the  unfolding  of  unhappy  hours  in  the  history  of  my  country.  In  view  of  these* 
circumstances,  my  official  anel  iiersonal  ceuieluct  has  of  necessity  been  guieleel  by 
a  stanelard  n*epiired  bj'  a  zealous  de*fen8e  of  the*  rights  anel  inte*n*sts  of  a  nation 
at  war.  I  must  declare  with  gratitude*  that  de*spite  this  situation  I  have  at  all 
moments  met  with  the  noble*  understaneling,  with  the  sen*ne  tolerance,  anel  with 
the  irre*proachable  impartiality  of  my  distinguished  colle*ague*s,  who  in  this  waj* 
maele  the  difficult  position  in  which  I  found  myself  more  than  bearable. 

The  muembrance  of  such  noble  conduct  will  always  re*main  with  me,  as  we*ll 
as  the  recollection  of  this  manifestation  which  greatly  honors  me  anel  which  I 
appreciate  most  de?eply. 
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By  JUAN  S.  FARIAS 

Mdmjgfr,  Rational  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Monterrey 

M^ONTK  KKKY,  with  more  than  400  factories  which  employ 
nearly  30,000  workers  and  supply  every  town  and  city  in  the  nation 
with  almost  everything  needed  for  human  consumption,  may  justly 
claim  to  be  the  industrial  capital  of  Mexico.  Situated  in  northeastern 
Mexico,  158  miles  south  of  Laredo,  Texas,  the  city  has  surged  rapidly 
to  the  fore  in  national  life  and  is  still  increasing  in  importance,  thanks 
to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  the  clearsighted  policy 
adopted  by  the  State  government. 

Far  from  making  difficulties  and  putting  obstacles  in  tbe  way  of 
business  and  industry,  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  has  adopted  pro¬ 
tective  legislation  to  promote  their  steady  development.  As  long  ago 
as  1927  a  law  was  passed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  indus¬ 
tries  within  the  State  by  granting  them  a  75  percent  reduction  on  all 
state  taxes  for  a  period  of  from  10  to  25  years.  Since  the  passage  of 
this  law,  which  also  applies  to  additions  to  existing  plants,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  more  than  35,000,000  pesos  have  been  invested  in 
industrial  enterprises  in  Nuevo  Leon.  The  measures  taken  have 
won  the  confidence  of  the  investor,  who  has  played  a  most  important 
role  in  the  growth  of  Monterrey.  The  introduction  of  new'  industries 
is  still  continuing  and  at  the  present  time  negotiations  are  under  w'ay 
for  the  construction  of  many  new  plants.  Indicative  of  this  trend 
was  the  establishment  early  in  1935  of  El  Aguila  Tobacco  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  which  represents  an  investment  of  more  than 
1,000,000  pesos  and  provides  employment  for  many  operatives. 

Monterrey  is  one  of  the  most  important  railw'ay  centers  of  Mexico, 
trains  passing  through  it  en  route  to  or  from  Laredo,  Browmsville, 
F^agle  Pass,  Torreon,  Piedras  Negras,  Tampico,  Mexico,  and  other 
cities.  The  majority  of  these  are  freight  trains,  on  which  nearly 
3,000  tons  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  locality  are  shipped  daily. 

Kapid  transportation  facilities  are  also  provided  by  the  national 
highways,  work  on  which  is  being  carried  forward  intensively.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Roads,  the  construction  of 
good  highways  has  been  stimulated,  and  the  w'ork  has  been  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  carefully-planned  program  wiiereby  all 
parts  of  the  State  will  eventually  be  connected. 

Many  transportation  companies  have  been  established  to  carry 
passengers  and  merchandise  to  and  from  towns  in  other  parts  of  the 
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State.  These  facilities  are  of  great  value  in  the  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  region,  since  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  inexpen¬ 
sive,  quick,  and  convenient. 

The  program  which  the  authorities  have  drawn  up  for  paving  and 
widening  the  city  streets  is  being  carried  out  energetically.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  streets  of  Monterrey  arc  now  paved,  and  many  that 
were  once  narrow  have  been  converted  into  broad  avenues. 

Not  only  is  Monterrey  the  chief  railway  center  of  Mexico,  but  it  is 
also  an  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  center  which 
supplies  a  vast  market  of  more  than  5,000,000  consumers.  From 


MONTERREY,  MEXICO. 

The  first  large  city  in  Mexico  reached  by  the  new  inter-American  highway  is  Monterrey,  the  industrial 
capital  of  the  nation.  Of  the  mountain  peaks  which  dominate  the  landscape,  perhaps  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  is  Saddle  Mountain. 


Nuevo  Laredo  on  the  north  to  San  Luis  Potosi  on  the  south,  ami 
from  Torreon  on  the  west  to  Tampico  on  the  east,  the  inhabitants  of 
every  town  and  city  are  satisfied  consumers  of  Monterrey’s  indus¬ 
trial  products.  Its  manufacturing  plants  produce,  among  other 
things,  steel  goods,  furniture,  beer,  glass  and  crystal,  crackers  and 
biscuits,  cigars,  and  bricks,  and  the  generally  recognized  quality  of 
these  articles  have  won  for  them  an  enviable  reputation. 

Tbe  introduction  of  natural  gas  from  Te.xas  a  few  years  ago,  when 
nearly  3,000,000  pesos  were  spent  on  the  installation  of  pipe  lines  and 
other  equipment  alone,  has  proved  a  powerful  factor  in  the  industrial 
development  of  Monterrey.  Natural  gas  has  now  become  the  most 
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While  it  has  lieoonie  the  chief  railroad  and  commercial  center  of  Mexico,  the  city  retains  much  of  its  colonial 

atmosphere. 


Pbotocraph  by  E.  E.  Barroa. 

HOTEL  ANCIRA,  MONTERREY. 

T  his  is  but  one  of  several  modern  and  comfortable  bostelries  which  have  found  favor  with  the  visitor 

to  Monterrey. 


T  H  K  PAX  A  M  E  lU  C  A  X  U  X  I O  X 


Photosrmph  by  E.  E.  Barros. 

THE  FEDERAL  PALACE.  MONTERREY. 


Monterrey,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Xuevo  Leon,  is  distinguished  for  many  fine  buildings,  of  which  this 

is  one  of  the  newest. 


popular  fuel  and  is  being  used  by  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  local 
industries.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  added  feature  will  attract 
additional  investment  to  Monterrey.  Adequate  supplies  of  other 
f'.  els  are  also  easily  available,  from  the  coal  mines  of  Sabinas  (Coa- 
huila),  for  example,  and  the  oil  fields  of  Tampico  (Tamaulipas). 

The  public  services  are  unsurpassed  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
The  drinking  water,  which  analysis  has  proved  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
is  brought  by  a  concrete  aqueduct  12  miles  long  from  a  mountain 
reservoir  capable  of  providing  a  city  several  times  the  size  of  Mon¬ 
terrey,  and  supplied  to  the  citizens  by  nearly  100  miles  of  water 
mains. 

The  new  central  electric  light  and  power  plant,  representing  an 
investment  of  1,000,000  pesos,  was  put  into  operation  a  short  while 
ago.  Its  more  than  14,500  customers  testify  to  its  excellent  service. 

Over  5,000  telephones  have  been  installed  by  two  companies,  the 
Mexican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  and  the  Ericsson.  The  average 
number  of  local  calls  a  month  is  2,000,000,  and  of  long-distance, 
4,000. 

There  are  four  companies  providing  street  car  and  bus  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  their  service  covers  the  entire  city. 

The  Monterrey  banks,  of  which  there  are  seven,  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  city  and  have  always 
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boen  ready  to  help  a  new  activity  to  become  established  there.  A 
significant  detail,  showing  plainly  the  confidence  which  financial 
interests  have  in  Monterrey,  is  the  fact  that  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  depression  a  new  credit  institution  opened  its  doors.  Since 
then  others  have  been  started;  one  of  these,  the  People’s  Building  and 
Savings  Bank,  has  marked  a  new  era  in  the  economic  condition  of 
wage  earners. 

The  Laredo-Mexico  City  section  of  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
which  was  officially  opened  on  July  1,  1936,  passes  through  Monterrey. 
The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  cordially  invites  the 
American  people  to  avail  themselves  of  this  international  highway 
to  visit  Mexico  and  become  acquainted  with  the  natural  beauties 
and  invigorating  climate  of  its  north-central  region. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  FOUNDRY,  MONTERREY 

The  factories  of  Monterrey  Rive  employment  to  30,000  workers  and  supply  a  market  of  more  than  5,000,(00 

consumers. 
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STATUS  OF  TREATIES 
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BUILDING  A  HIGHWAY  OF 
UNDERSTANDING 


Each  year,”  said  Miss  Virginia  Goodman,  a  teacher  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  North  Carolina,  to  her  fifth-frrade  pupils,  “as  we  learn  more 
about  our  neijihhors  to  the  south,  we  realize  the  importance  of  build¬ 
ing  a  highway  of  tmderstanding  between  the  Americas.” 

How  many  places  this  highway  already  reaches!  All  the  capitals 
of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics,  of  course,  and  many  other 
towns  and  cities,  perhaps  unknown  to  each  other  and  separated  by 
long  distances  over  sea  and  mountains.  From  Albert  Lea,  Min¬ 
nesota,  southward  to  Puerto  Montt,  Chile,  a  quarter  of  the  way 
around  the  globe;  from  Usulutan,  El  Salvador,  over  Central  America, 
the  Caribbean,  and  the  Andes  to  San  Cristbbal,  Venezuela;  from 
Tumaco,  Colombia,  across  the  continent  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  to  Aracaju,  Brazil;  from  Guano,  Ecuador,  over  the  mountains 
and  pampas  to  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina;  from  school  to  school 
between  these  and  many  other  places  the  road  led  on  April  14,  cele¬ 
brated  this  year  for  the  sixth  time  as  Pan  American  Day,  and  promises 
to  lead  through  the  years  to  come. 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universities  pre¬ 
pared  programs  for  the  occasion.  Always  the  thought  of  other 
countries  was  introduced  by  a  note  of  national  patriotism.  In 
Santiago,  Cuba,  the  schools,  city  authorities  and  representatives  of 
the  other  American  Republics  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Marti,  the  national  hero;  and  in  all  countries  there  were  songs  or 
other  patriotic  tributes.  Compositions,  talks,  addresses,  plays, 
films,  map  journeys,  and  recitations  took  up  the  theme  of  the  Pan 
American  I’nion  and  the  individual  American  Republics,  describing 
them  and  their  heroes,  “In  the  Pan  American  clubs  of  the  Brazilian 
schools  the  principal  purpose  is  to  strengthen  more  and  more  the 
ties  of  friendship  uniting  all  Americans,”  wrote  one  little  girl  in  Sao 
Carlos,  Brazil.  In  many  cases  pupils  of  several  nationalities  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  program.  In  various  cities  there  was  a  school  parade, 
with  flags  of  the  American  Republics  made  by  students  proudly 
carried  in  the  procession,  while  in  San  Luis  Potosf  each  country  was 
represented  by  a  whole  school.  On  the  programs  music  and  dancing 
played  a  larger  part  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  perhaps,  than  north  of 
it,  especially  in  the  Mexican  schools,  where  the  celebration  was 
widespread.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  school  exercises  were  inspired 
by  a  department  of  the  public  schools  which  is  probably  unique  in 
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this  continent.  It  is  called  in  Portuguese  Paz  pela  Escola  (Peace 
through  the  School),  and  is  in  charge  of  an  enthusiastic  supervisor, 
Srta.  Alba  Canizares  N  ascimento.  The  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  issued  a  special  proclamation  to  the  schools  calling  upon 
them  to  observe  the  day,  and  a  number  of  Ministers  of  Education 
sent  instructions  to  all  local  officials.  Twenty  thousand  pupils  in  70 
towns  and  cities  in  Peru  joined  in  the  celebration  sponsored  in  that 
country  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  its  active  director,  Senor  don 
Antonio  Ayll6n  Pastor.  Trees  of  inter-American  friendship  were 
planted  in  several  cities.  In  a  number  of  places  baseball  or  basket¬ 
ball  games  and  other  athletic  contests  took  place  in  the  daytime,  and  a 
musical  and  literary  entertainment  in  the  evening.  Such  was  the  case 
in  Tixualahtun,  Yucatin,  which  played  a  game  of  basketball  with  the 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  IN  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

The  special  Pan  American  exhibit  in  the  George  Alexander  Library  of  MacKenzie  College  attracted  much 

favorable  comment. 


neighboring  town.  The  names  of  the  two  teams  are  Maya,  Zds  Tun 
and  Lol  Ha,  a  fact  which  recalls  that  the  Mayas  had  a  great  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  that  region  long  before  Columbus  reached  American  shores. 

Stamps,  books,  pictures,  exhibits  of  the  products  of  the  various 
countries,  plays,  drawings,  maps,  and  the  beginning  of  school  cor¬ 
respondence  between  different  countries  were  different  means  by 
which  schools  in  both  North  and  South  America  enjoyed  building 
the  road  of  understanding.  No  doubt  the  pupils  in  the  United 
States  who  put  on  Pan  America  or  some  other  pageant  would  have 
loved  to  see  how  Mexican  children  in  the  C.  A.  -IJndbergh  School 
in  Mexico  City  performed  the  dramatization  called  Union,  written 
by  their  teacher,  in  which  girls  representing  the  twenty-one  Republics 
took  part. 
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In  high  schools  in  the  United  States  the  Pan  American  Day  cele¬ 
bration  was  oft^n  in  chaise  of  either  the  Spanish  Club  or  the  social 
science  classes,  who  sometimes  had  a  joint  project,  such  as  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  newspaper.  A  number  of  schools  staged  peace  conferences 
in  anticipation  of  the  one  to  be  held  the  latter  part  of  this  year  in 
Buenos  Aires  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt.  Senor  don 
Roinulo  Gallegos,  the  noted  Venezuelan  novelist  who  was  then  Minister 
of  Education,  was  present  at  the  exercises  held  in  the  Colegio  Sucre, 
Caracas,  which  he  attended  as  a  young  man.  The  Institute  Uribe 
Uribe,  a  secondary  school  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  started  a  permanent 
Pan  American  Room,  where  the  students  will  find  maps,  flags,  books 
and  pictures,  including  portraits  of  the  early  heroes  of  this  continent 
“who  struggled  to  bequeath  us  great,  strong  and  free  nations,”  as 
the  principal  said. 

The  Pan  American  Student  Ijeague  of  New  York  City  which,  as 
related  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  is  a  very  lively  and  effec¬ 
tive  organization,  sent  a  delegation  to  join  in  the  program  of  the 
Pan  American  Club  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Norfolk, 
Vii^inia.  Dr.  Ramon  Ruiz,  a  distinguished  Nicaraguan  who  is  head 
of  the  Consolidated  Information  Service,  made  an  excellent  address. 


<'ourt««y  of  l>r.  KrnMto  l^tirailor. 

PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  IN  CUBA. 

TheVelebration  at  the  I.  Rubio  School  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  Cuba,  included  the  pageant  in  which  this  group  of 
pupils  was  participant. 
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SPRING  FESTIVAL  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA,  TUCSON. 


At  the  U Diversity,  where  Hispano-American  celebrations  have  an  important  place  in  school  life.  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Uay  and  Cervantes  Day  were  jointly  observed  this  year  by  an  elaborate  program  in  which  the  Oid 
Pueblo  Mexican  Orchestra  was  featured. 


Normal  School  No.  1  of  Santiago,  Chile,  continued  its  interesting 
custom  of  former  years  of  devoting  a  week  to  the  Pan  American  Day 
celebration.  The  students  of  each  of  the  si.x  years  chose  a  special 
country  for  study;  they  decorated  their  class  rooms  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  flag  and  coat  of  arms,  wore  the  country’s  colors,  studied  its 
economic  and  social  life,  and  sang  its  songs.  As  the  clima.x  of  the 
program  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba  in  Chile,  Senor  A.  Hernandez 
Cata,  made  an  address.  “We  share  your  enthusiasm  for  peace, 
mutual  understanding  and  trust  between  the  American  nations”, 
writes  the  principal,  “and  we  try  to  impart  these  ideas  to  the  future 
teachers  who  graduate  from  this  school.”  Pan  American  Day  became 
Pan  American  Week  also  in  the  Gimnasio  Municipal  in  Sao  Carlos, 
Brazil,  where  special  topics  were  studied  in  the  course  on  history  of 
civilization.  They  were:  The  purposes  of  Pan  Americanism;  the 
common  interests  uniting  the  South  American  Republics;  the  factors 
conducive  to  international  friendship;  and  the  advantages  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  neighboring  nations. 

Of  the  many  observances  in  colleges  and  universities  special  men¬ 
tion  must  be  made  of  the  action  taken  by  the  University  of  San 
Marcos  in  Lima,  founded  in  1551,  85  years  before  Harvard.  On  Pan 
American  Day  the  president  of  the  university.  Dr.  Adolfo  Solf  y  Muro, 
issued  a  resolution  establishing  in  the  university  a  section  called 
“The  House  of  the  Americas”,  as  recommended  by  the  Seventh 
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International  Conference  of  American  States;  its  purpose  will  be  to 
cooperate  with  the  Pan  American  Union  in  all  activities  pertaining 
to  the  intellectual  cooperation  which  is  one  of  the  Union’s  chief 
objectives. 

Rotarj’  Clubs  in  both  North  and  South  America  were  among  the 
organizations  which  joined  most  heartily  in  celebrating  Pan  American 
Day,  since  their  ideals  of  international  friendship  and  understanding 
coincide  with  those  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  founder  of 
Rotary,  Mr.  Paul  Harris,  who  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  April  14, 
was  a  guest  at  a  brilliant  luncheon  given  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  that 
city  at  which  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Macedo  Soares, 


Ub.  Kk  A  MEXICAN  CELEBRATION. 


One  of  the  numerous  schools  observing  Pan  .\merican  Day  in  Mexico  was  the  secondary  school  at  Nuevo 

Laredo. 

the  American  diplomats,  and  many  distinguished  Brazilians  were 
present.  The  Rotary  Club  of  Guatemala  City  sponsored  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  special  issue  of  Xuestro  Diario,  a  daily  of  that  capital ;  in 
addition  to  a  complete  account  of  the  Rotary  luncheon,  at  which 
an  eloquent  address  was  made  by  the  poet  Alberto  Veldsquez,  it 
published  a  large  number  of  articles  on  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
its  member  countries. 

This  year  the  radio  played  a  more  important  part  than  ever. 
The  Bulletin  has  already  described  the  concert  broadcast  from 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  April  14  and  printed  in  full  in  the  May 
issue  the  notable  address  made  by  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State,  on  that  occasion.  In  Buenos  Aires  Dr.  Felipe  Barreda 
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I-jios,  Ambassador  of  Peru  and  dean  of  the  American  diplomatic 
corps  in  that  city,  delivered  a  brilliant  address.  Other  admirable 
speeches  were  also  made,  and  concerts  of  Pan  American  music 
broadcast  from  numerous  stations.  Station  CX4,  of  the  Uruguayan 
Agricultural  Bureau,  had  an  American  Week,  from  April  13  to  18. 
The  Radio  Club  of  Pernambuco  took  pleasure  in  recalling  in  the 
course  of  its  program  its  fellow  citizen  Joaquim  Nabuco,  first  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States  and  a  distinguished  Pan 
Americanist. 

Women’s  clubs,  including  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations, 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  celebrations.  Among  the  groups 
should  be  mentioned  the  Brazilian  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women  and  the  Confederated  Associations  of  Women  of  Brazil, 
including  the  Union  of  University  Women,  the  Women’s  Club  of 
Kio,  the  Union  of  Professional  Women,  the  Union  of  Women  Public 
Officials,  and  the  Social  Service  Society,  which  united  in  a  luncheon 
at  which  addresses  were  made  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 
The  Ateneo  of  Caracas  was  one  of  those  arranging  radio  broadcasts. 
The  Pan  American  Round  Table  of  Mexico  City  held  a  session 
which  was  the  main  ceremony  of  the  Day  in  that  capital.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Senor  Ernesto  Hidalgo,  a  high  official  of 
the  Ministrj'  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  Dr.  Manuel  Bianchi,  Ambassador 
of  Chile.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Ambassador  Daniels  said: 

From  the  day  that  Liberator  Sim6n  Bolivar’s  first  .4.11-Ainerican  Conference 
met  in  Panama,  the  pioneers  of  peace  have  yearned  for  the  coming  of  The  Day 
when  grim-visaged  war  would  lie  regarded  and  treated  as  Public  Enemy  Number 
One.  Bolivar  looked  for  his  conference  to  agree  upon  a  treaty  of  “Union,  league 
and  perpetual  confederation”,  a  consummation  long  deferred  but  now  happily 
realized  in  essence.  The  inspired  aspiration  of  that  gathering  on  the  Isthmus 
one  hundred  years  ago  found  its  formal  expression  in  this  noble  agreement: 

The  contracting  parties  solemnly  obligate 
themselves  to  amicably  compromise  between 
themselves  all  differences  now  existing  or 
which  may  arise  in  the  future. 

If  we  have  not  fully  attained  the  goal  set  at  Panama  in  the  quest  for  assured 
peace.  Pan  Americans  have  apprehended  and  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  treaties 
and  agreements  which  are  not  regarded  as  scraps  of  paper.  In  the  century  that 
has  followed  a  score  of  conferences  of  one  sort  or  another  have  advanced  the  prin¬ 
ciple  then  set  forth.  There  have  been  treaties  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
the  succeeding  years  which  constitute  solemn  commitments.  If  there  have  been 
recessions  from  the  faith  that  the  arbitrament  of  peace  is  capable  of  replacing  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword,  if  on  this  hemisphere  as  on  others  men  have  at  times 
been  tempted  to  return  to  the  law  of  the  jungle,  still  all  men  of  faith  in  God  and 
hi  their  kind  are  animated  by  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  poet: 

“I  hold  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones. 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 
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In  a  number  of  cities  the  celebration  took  on  a  civic  character  with 
the  presence  of  the  city  or  governmental  authorities,  who  in  some 
cases  issued  proclamations  beforehand  or  awarded  prizes  at  the  cele¬ 
bration.  Miami  continued  to  hold  elaborate  festivities,  including 
0’ Higgins  of  Chile,  a  colorful  play-pageant  by  Dr.  Barbara  Ring, 
banquets  by  the  Pan  American  I.eague,  the  Inter-American  Union, 
and  a  ball.  A  portrait  of  General  San  Martin,  the  gift  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government,  was  unveiled'at  the  University  of  Miami,  and  the 
35  Cuban,  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  students  in  that  institution 
graciously  made  it  a  gift  of  300  volumes  of  Spanish  American 
literature  and  political  science.  The  University  of  Miami,  because 
of  its  close  contacts  with  neighboring  countries,  places  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  study  of  Spanish. 

The  chapters  of  the  Pan  American  Society  arranged  interesting 
ceremonies  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  In  the  east,  the  exer¬ 
cises  were  held  in  conjunction  with  Columbia  University  and  the  Pan 
American  Student  League,  and  were  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Luiz  de 
Faro,  consul  general  of  Brazil,  and  Dr.  William  Wachs,  faculty  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  Pan  American  Student  League.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  the 


O’lIIGQINS  AND  MANUEL  RODKiOUEZ. 


The  presentation  of  Dr.  Barbara  Ring's  latest  play-pageant,  '‘O’Higgiiis  of  Chile”,  was  a  part  of  the  civic 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  Miami.  General  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  the  national  hero,  and 
Manuel  Rodriguez,  an  active  figure  in  the  Chilean  War  of  Independence,  were  two  of  the  characters 
portrayed. 
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secretary  of  the  society  presented  to  the  Hon.  Angelo  Rossi,  mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  a  fine  collection  of  books  on  Latin  America  for  the 
Public  Librar>’.  Dr.  Federico  La  Faye,  consul  of  Bolivia,  spoke.  At 
the  luncheon  that  followed  Mr.  Santos,  consul  of  Brazil,  presented  the 
Order  of  the  Southern  Cross  to  Dr.  Percy  Martin,  an  authority  on 
Brazilian  history  and  former  president  of  the  society,  and  Mr.  Bercke- 
meyer,  consul  of  Peru,  made  an  address.  The  Venezuelan  Section  of 
the  Pan  American  Society  laid  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Bolivar  in 
Caracas  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  tributes 
in  which  government  officials,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  many  other 
spectators  joined.  The  newly  formed  chapter  in  Sao  Paulo  took  the 
initiative  in  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  that  city. 
,\11  federal.  State,  municipal,  civil  and  militaiy^  authorities  took  part; 
the  climax  was  a  solemn  public  session  at  the  Municipal  Theater,  when 
the  Military  Band  of  the  State  Constabulary  played,  and  all  the  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  consular  corps  participated. 

In  Habana  the  Pan  American  Colombian  Society  held  a  session  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  under  the  patronage  of  the  government  of 
Cuba  and  the  city  of  Habana.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  corps, 
government  officials,  and  many  notable  persons  enjoyed  the  program. 
The  speakers  were  Dr.  Antonio  Beniff  Mendieta,  mayor  of  Habana ; 
Comandante  Luis  Rodolfo  Miranda,  and  Dr.  Juan  Luis  Rodriguez, 
Director  of  the  Inter- American  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  Dr.  Rodriguez, 
it  should  be  added,  was  responsible  for  a  very  fine  special  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Inter- American  Trade-Mark  Bureau,  published  in  both 
English  and  Spanish.  It  contained  articles  on  Pan  Americanism  by 
four  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Ambassador  of  Me.xico  in  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson,  Ambassador  of  Cuba  in  the  United 
States;  Captain  Col6n  Eloy  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Ecuador  in  the  United 
States;  and  Dr.  Henri  De  Bayle,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Nicaragua;  and 
also  one  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  Argentine-American  Cultural  Institute  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  celebration  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  parts  of  Ai^entina.  Dr. 
Cupertino  del  Campo,  president  of  the  institute,  delivered  an  address 
by  radio  on  Peace  in  the  Americas;  two  thousand  students — many  of 
whom  study  English — listened  to  talks  on  Pan  American  subjects  from 
their  teachers;  and  a  thousand  pamphlets  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  a 
well-known  educator  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Institute,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  schools  throughout  the  nation. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  programs  of  the  Day  there  is 
space  to  mention  only  one,  that  planned  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  the  Advertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Pacific 
Geographic  Society,  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
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fornia.  All  the  Latin  American  consuls  in  the  city  were  guests.  A 
fine  address,  Building  International  Friendship,  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Charles  K.  Edmunds,  president  of  Pomona  College.  Furthermore, 
the  chamber  was  instrumental  in  putting  on  a  broadcast  sponsored 
by  the  local  office  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce,  and  through  the  local  board  of  education  it  alst> 
called  the  attention  of  schools  to  the  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  aspects  of  Pan  American  Day  this 
year  (as  in  other  years  also)  was  the  way  in  which  groups  cooperated: 
schools  took  a  prominent  part  in  civic  celebrations,  Rotaiy  Clubs  sent 
members  to  schools,  schools  gave  their  programs  before  parent-teach¬ 
ers  associations  or  for  the  public  in  general,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  women’s  clubs  made  use  of  the  radio,  and  diplomats  and  consuls 
honored  civic  ceremonies  and  meetings  of  clubs  with  their  presence. 

The  dominant  note  of  this  year’s  Pan  American  Day  programs  was 
peace,  to  judge  by  the  messages,  letters  and  other  accounts  that  have 
reached  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  is  happy  to  act  as  “a  clearing 
house  of  Good  Will”,  in  the  phrase  of  Ambassador  Daniels.  “The 
Little  Fireflies”  of  Buenos  Aires  sent  through  the  Union  a  friendly 
greeting  to  the  children  of  the  Americas  and  the  wish  that  peace, 
justice  and  love  should  prevail  among  nations;  the  letter  bore  84 
painstaking  childish  signatures.  “With  true  sympathy  and  with 
much  faith  that  the  Pan  American  ideal  shall  be  intimately  felt  in 
the  most  remote  corner  of  America,  I  keep  on  sowing  the  seed  that 
will  grow  vigorously  into  a  sentiment  for  friendship  and  peace”, 
wrote  a  teacher  in  Matanzas,  Cuba.  In  the  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 
High  School  one  number  on  the  program  was  a  Mexican  Prayer  Song 
for  Peace.  An  editorial  in  the  special  Pan  American  Day  number  of 
The  Rouge  Recorder,  published  by  the  students  of  the  Kiver  Rouge, 
Michigan,  High  School,  said  in  part:  “In  order  that  we  may  live  in 
amicable  relationship  with  our  neighbors,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
to  know'  them,  their  lives,  and  their  loves,  their  trials  and  tribulations, 
for  ‘To  know  a  man,  find  his  hero.’  Study  those  heroes  and  you  will 
understand  the  motives  underlying  their  actions.  .  .  .  There  is  but 
one  sure  way  to  avert  war,  and  that  is  by  friendliness  to  the  nations. 
And,  as  we  have  already  e.xplained,  this  friendliness  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  other  nations.” 

Senhor  Manuel  Franco  Freire,  Director  General  of  Education  in  the 
State  of  Sergipe,  Brazil,  instructed  the  schools  of  the  State  to  cele¬ 
brate  Pan  American  Day  in  all  ways  “which  may  inspire  friendship 
and  cooperation  among  the  pupils  throughout  America,  since  they 
are  the  future  politicians  and  leaders  of  their  respective  countries, 
whom  education  can  unite  in  a  feeling  for  justice  capable  of  influencing 
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This  group  at  the  second  annual  Pan  American  Day  dinner  of  the  Inter-American  Union  of  Miami  repre¬ 
sented  five  nations,  as  follows  (left  to  right):  B.  Howard  Brown,  honorary  consul  of  Panama  in  Miami; 
Dr.  Rafael  Belafinde  Terry,  Jr.,  honorary  vice  consul  of  Peru;  O.  A.  Sandquist,  District  Director,  Works 
Progress  Administration:  Francis  I.  Kelly,  honorary  consul  of  Chile  in  Miami;  and  Eduardo  Fern&ndez 
y  d'Albrigeon,  consul  of  Cuba. 

the  peaceful  destiny  of  the  world.”  From  El  Salvador,  Brigadier- 
General  Antonio  Galdamez  R.,  governor  of  the  Department  of 
Usulutan  and  president  of  the  board  of  education,  wrote:  “Year  by 
year  may  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  union  and  brotherhood  grow 
stronger  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  youthful  America,  for  its 
direct  result  will  be  peace,  progress  and  liberty.”  Dr.  Manuel 
Bianchi,  Ambassador  of  Chile  in  Mexico,  said  in  speaking  before  the 
Pan  American  Round  Table:  “Pan  American  Day  should  bring  us 
together  with  the  object  of  naming  the  deeds  of  our  Republics  in  the 
preceding  year  performed  in  order  to  remove  obstacles  still  impeding  a 
closer  drawing  together  and  a  truer  understanding  of  common  in¬ 
terests.  .  .  .  What  are  the  deeds  that  since  April  14,  1935,  have 
contributed  most  to  the  realization  of  Bolivar’s  ideal?  In  my  opinion 
two  are  supremely  important:  first,  peace  in  the  Chaco,  and  second. 
President  Roosevelt’s  invitation  to  the  conference  soon  to  take  place 
in  Buenos  Aires.  .  .  .  America  should  be  the  home  of  permanent 
peace.” 
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Many  other  words  of  praise  and  hope  for  the  approaching  con¬ 
ference  were  found  in  editorials  and  addresses. 

Furtliermore,  to  crown  the  year  by  another  deed  of  peace,  on  Pan 
American  Day  President  Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
President  Vincent  of  Haiti  exchanged  in  the  National  Palace  in 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  ratifications  of  the  final  protocol  of  the  boundary 
agreement  which  they  consummated  last  year  by  direct  negotiation. 
“It  is  particularly  significant,”  said  President  Vincent,  “that  this  act 
should  take  place  in  the  impressive  atmosphere  of  the  city  that  was 
the  cradle  of  our  Latin  American  civilization.”  President  Trujillo 
expressed  his  thanks  to  President  Vincent  for  his  visit  “on  this  day  of 
spiritual  communion  between  the  Americas,  which  I  have  wished  to 
mark  with  the  document  that  we  have  just  signed,  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  effective  contribution  that  in  the  name  of  both  our 
Republics,  we  offer  to  the  ideal  of  peace  and  Pan  American  friendship, 
in  order  to  strengthen  its  action  and  affirm  its  authority,  which  is 
destined  to  be  predominant  and  decisive  in  the  future  of  the  world.” 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  CELEBRATION  AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION,  RIO 

DE  JANEIRO. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  OVENBIRD’ 

By  JORGE  CASARES 

The  ovenbird  is  the  favorite  of  the  Argentines.  The  same  land 
nourishes  them,  the  same  sky  arches  over  them,  the  same  love  of 
country  unites  them.  It  is  the  bird  whose  song  resounds  from  Jujuy 
to  Patagonia,  and  in  every  province  it  is  well  known  and  popular.  .  .  . 

To  all  of  us  Argentines  the  ovenbird  is  a  familiar  friend.  It  is  our 
lively  neighbor  at  home,  and  wherever  we  travel  in  our  own  country 
we  see  its  little  oven  every  now  and  then  on  the  telegraph  posts, 
beside  us  on  the  fence,  on  the  roof  over  the  barnyard,  or  on  the  cornice 
of  the  house  we  enter. 

\VIien  long  ago  the  settler  went  far  into  the  pampas  to  plant  the 
first  seeds  and  raise  liis  dwelling  of  straw  and  mud,  the  ovenbirds 
followed  him  and  in  a  nearby  tree  constructed  their  nest  of  mud  and 
straw.  Pioneers  and  companions  in  solitude,  they  both  prepared  in 
the  autumn  their  refuge  for  winter.  The  song  of  the  bird,  like  a  reveille, 
announced  the  hour  for  beginning  work;  its  trills  cheered  the  long 
struggle  and  its  restless  and  bellicose  note  gave  the  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  a  fox  or  other  animal.  But  its  affection  for  man  also 
urges  it  to  seek  his  company  in  the  industrial  suburbs  and  noisy 
metropolis.  In  the  Plaza  San  Martin,  Buenos  Aires,  not  far  from  the 
enormous  harbor  from  which  Argentine  products  are  shipped  to  all 
the  world,  near  the  Retiro  Station  from  which  radiate  railroads  extend¬ 
ing  even  beyond  our  own  frontiers,  near  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  palatial  residences  of  the  mighty,  the  ovenbird,  formerly  a 
country  dweller,  has  made  itself  at  home.  In  the  tree  that  spreads 
its  branches  above  the  small  lake  it  has  erected  a  little  house,  a  few 
yards  from  the  statue  of  our  Liberator,  who  seems  to  point  it  out 
with  a  bronze  finger. 

The  ovenbird  has  a  patriotic  devotion  to  the  land  of  its  birth. 
It  is  satisfied  with  it.  It  does  not  emigrate  nor  travel  far,  but  dies  in 
the  same  comer  where  it  was  bom.  When  it  is  grown  it  seeks  a 
mate  and  unites  himself  to  her  for  life.  Together  they  fly  about, 
together  they  construct  their  nest.  If  they  are  separated  temporarily 
because  of  their  duties,  they  celebrate  their  reunion  with  melodious 
duets  so  enthusiastic  that  their  whole  bodies  tremble,  and  if  the 
absence  is  longer  than  was  anticipated,  they  call  to  each  other 

■  Translated  from  ha  Chacra,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  April  1930.  The  scientific  name  of  this  ovenbird 
is/urnariut  ruftu. 
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anxiously.  They  leave  their  isolation  only  to  join  in  choruses  and 
merry  games  with  ovenbirds  of  the  same  district.  They  take  turns 
in  incubating  the  white  eggs,  usually  five  in  number,  and  both  feed 
the  young  birds  with  insects,  preferably  taken  from  the  ground. 
The  noisy  offspring,  as  soon  as  the  first  feathers  show,  cheep  and 
move  about  in  their  soft  and  safe  shelter,  “practising  trills  and  duets 
in  their  secure  oven,  in  shrill  tremulous  voices”,  says  Hudson.  WTien 
they  are  fully  attired  they  emerge  in  company  with  their  parents, 
whom  they  do  not  leave  lor  several  months.  AVhen  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  live  their  own  life,  they  set  forth  and  the  parents  remain 
together  preparing  a  new  nest  for  the  brood  of  the  following  year  and 
singing  wdthout  cessation,  for  the  ovenbird,  unlike  many  others  of 

our  feathered  friends, 
sings  in  every  season. 

Hardly  do  the  other 
birds  begin  to  stretch 
themselves  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  ovenbird 
bursts  forth  from  the 
little  door  of  its  house 
wdth  a  loud  clamor,  giv¬ 
ing  the  signal  to  all  the 
w'orld  that  the  sun  is 
rising  and  the  dew'  is 
shining.  With  the 
dawn  it  glides  down  to 
the  ground  and  haugh¬ 
tily  takes  a  promenade 
around  the  farmyard, 
head  high  and  eye  alert. 
It  sometimes  interrupts 
its  light,  quick  walk 
to  raise  one  foot,  and  then  continues  with  tiny  steps,  alternating 
between  arrogance,  majesty  and  gracefulness. 

The  sobriety  of  the  ovenbird’s  democratic  garb  befits  the  present 
day  and  the  country  where  he  lives.  There  is  nothing  extravagant 
in  the  form  and  color  of  his  plumage.  The  predominating  color  is 
reddish  brown,  somew'hat  like  a  brick — which  is  appropriate  for  a 
mason.  His  breast  is  sand  color  and  his  beak  and  claws  gray;  this 
is  his  simple  and  elgant  attire. 

Among  all  the  birds,  the  ovenbird  has  the  highest  architectural 
genius.  It  builds  its  nest  wdth  steady  perseverance.  When  an  acci¬ 
dent  destroys  the  nest,  the  bird  begins  again,  and  if  another  occurs  it 
changes  the  situation.  Its  home  is  located  in  full  daylight  with  the 
entrance  opposite  the  highway,  not  hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the 
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woods.  It  is  within  view'  and  within  reach  of  all  because  the  oven- 
bird  is  afraid  of  nobody  and  nothing.  To  defend  itself  from  inferiors, 
its  own  ingenuity  suffices;  and  it  has  the  respect  of  man,  its  superior 
and  friend,  because  of  the  usefulness  of  its  habits.  The  preparation 
and  mixing  of  the  clay  with  various  strengthening  ingredients,  such 
as  hair  and  roots,  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  nest,  the  solid  and 
perfect  constmction,  the  plan  of  the  structure  and  its  wdse  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  main  entrance,  antechamber,  and  second  door  placed  at 
a  height  and  direction  so  that  it  wdll  not  permit  the  wind  to  enter  nor 
give  access  to  any  animal  larger  in  size  than  its  residents — all  this 
miracle  comes  from  a  diminutive  brain  w'hich  has  as  tools  to  execute 
its  work  only  a  hill  and  two  little  feet. 

For  this  reason  the  gaucho  legend  attributes  to  the  ovenbird 
divine  inspiration  and  religious  sentiments  which  cause  it  to  rest  on 
Sundays.  Therefore,  too,  our  Indians  venerated  and  never  hunted 
it,  being  overwhelmed  by  admiration  of  a  dwelling  better  than  their 
own. 

As  a  symbol  the  ovenbird  is  complete.  It  incarnates  and  exempli¬ 
fies  intelligence,  industry,  conjugal  fidelity,  cheerfulness,  gentleness, 
perseverance,  and  patriotism.  The  ovenbird  is  the  bird  of  Argentina. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHILE  IN  1935 

By  MATILDA  PHILLIPS 

Chief,  Statistical  Dit  ision,  Pan  American  Union 

During  the  year  1935  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Chile,  according 
to  official  statistics,  amounted  to  776,739,000  pesos  of  6d.  gold,  an 
increase  of  9.2  percent  as  compared  wdth  the  total  figure  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  47.8  percent  more  than  in  1933. 

Imports,  valued  at  303,661,000  pesos,  registered  a  gain  of  25.6  per¬ 
cent  over  the  preceding  year  and  of  67.0  percent  over  those  of  1933. 

Exports  in  1935  were  valued  at  473,078,000  pesos.  This  total  was 
only  slightly  more  (0.7  percent)  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  37.6 
percent  over  that  for  1933. 

The  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  for  1935  was  169,417,000 
pesos,  compared  w'ith  a  corresponding  figure  of  228,1 18,000  pesos  in  the 
preceding  year. 

IMPORTS 

The  United  States  continued  to  occupy  first  place  as  a  supplier  of 
C'hilean  imports,  increasing  its  sales  in  1935  by  18.1  percent.  The 
United  Kingdom,  w'hich  formerly  occupied  second  place,  has  now  been 
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superseded  by  Germany,  which  increased  its  sales  by  147.2  percent. 
The  United  Kingdom  in  third  place  increased  its  sales  by  2.4  percent. 
Most  of  the  other  leading  supplying  countries  increased  their  sales, 
the  gains  being  particularly  pronounced  for  Argentina,  India,  Sweden, 
Venezuela,  Canada,  Curasao,  Japan  and  Java.  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Denmark  show  percentage  declines 
in  their  sales  to  the  Republic  in  1935. 


Imports  by  countries  of  origin 


(Values  in  thousanis  of  pesos  of  fij.  nold] 


Country 

1 

1934 

1 

1935 

1 

Percent 
chanite  in 
1935 

Percent  of  total 

1 

1 

1  1934 

I  19:15 

United  States . .  . . . 

69,515 

82,120 

+  18.1 

28.7 

27.0 

Oermany .  . 

24,599 

60,  819 

+  147.2 

10.2 

20.0 

United  Kinftdom  . . . . . 

56.018 

57,369 

1  +2. 4 

23.2 

18.9 

Peru .  -  . . . 1 

1  21, 188 

21,836 

+3. 1 

8.8 

7.2 

Japan .  . 

8,504 

11, 121 

+30.8 

3.5 

3.7 

Arftentina .  . . 

6,004 

9, 344 

+55.6 

2.5 

3.1 

France . . . 

9, 114  1 

1  6,796 

-2.5.4 

3.8 

22 

Spain .  .  . 

3,819 

1  4,991 

+30.7 

1.6 

1.6 

Belftium .  . 

5,287 

4,963 

-6.1 

2.2 

1.6 

India . . . i 

1  2,  ,540 

4,947 

,  +94.8 

1.1 

1.6 

Italy . . . - . 

4,837 

4,4.52 

-8.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Sweden .  . . . . 

2,685 

4,037 

+50.4 

1.1 

1.3 

Brazil .  . . i 

3,432 

3,780 

+  10.  1 

1.4 

1.2 

Venezuela  . 

2,774 

3,551 

+28.0 

1.2 

1.2 

Java .  .  .  . 

1.978 

3,068 

+55.1 

.8 

1.0 

Mexico . . - . 

2,087  1 

2,864 

+37.2 

.8  1 

.9 

Ecuador . .  -  . . 

2,360 

2,738 

+16.0 

1.0 

.9 

Canada . . ^ 

1,591 

2,  .597 

+63.2 

.6 

.8 

Netherlands  .  . .  . 

3,163 

2,  .569 

-18.8 

1.3 

.H 

Switzerland . . . 

1,560 

2,061 

+3Z1 

.6 

,  7 

Curacao . 

622 

1,530 

+  145.9 

.3 

.5 

Denmark . . . 

I  1,317  1 

1,  no 

-15.7 

.5 

.4 

Norway . 

1, 893 

544 

-71.3 

.8 

.2 

Other  countries  .  .  . 

4,826  1 

4, 4.54 

-7.7 

2.0 

1.7 

Total  imports . . . 

241,713  1 

303,661 

+25.6 

100.0 

100.0 

The  most  noteworthy  gains  in  imports  for  1935,  almost  all  of  which 
show  increases,  occurred  in  transportation  material  and  equipment, 
i.  e.,  locomotives,  rails  and  railway  material  and  motor  cars.  Other 
commodities  showing  marked  increases  were:  cotton  yarn,  cotton 
and  woolen  piece  goods,  rolled  iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  sheets,  iron 
pipes  and  tubes,  wire,  mining  and  textile  machinery;  other  industrial 
machinerx'  and  fittings;  petroleum,  cottonseed,  radio  equipment, 
and  tea. 

EXPORTS 

The  United  States,  the  largest  buyer  of  Chilean  products,  increased 
its  share  of  the  export  trade  in  1935  by  21.7  percent,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  The  United  Kingdom,  which  occupied  first 
place  in  1934,  now  ranks  second  in  importance  as  a  market  for  Cliilean 
exports,  its  purchases  in  1935  declining  by  20.2  percent.  Exports  to 
Germany  increased  68.2  percent;  to  France,  74.8  percent;  to  the 
Netherlands,  129.9  percent;  to  Poland,  320.9  percent;  to  Japan,  200 
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l>orcent;  and  to  Cuba,  no  percent.  In  addition  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  there  were  decreases  in  exports  to  Italy  (53.6  percent);  to  Bel¬ 
gium  (32  percent);  to  Argentina  (21  percent);  to  Peru  (41.5  percent); 
to  Brazil  (34  percent);  and  to  Switzerland  (21.6  percent). 

The  above  percentages  are  based  on  exports  to  the  individual 
countries  e.xclusive  of  nitrate,  full  details  of  the  shipment  of  this 
commodity  not  being  available  at  the  present  time.  Total  nitrate 
shipments  are  shown  as  a  separate  item  at  the  foot  of  the  follo^\•ing 
statement  of  exports  by  countries  of  destination; 


Exports  by  countries  of  destination 
[Values  in  thousan<ls  of  iwsos  of  Hd.  Rold] 


('ouniry  | 

ui:u 

1935  ! 

1 

Percent  i 
change  in 
193.5  ' 

Percent  of  total 

1 

1934  ! 

1935 

United  States. . 

1 

H9.426  ' 

108,857 

+21.7 

28.0 

3.3.4 

United  Kingdom . 

iai,8U3 

82;  945 

-20.2 

325 

25.5 

Oermany... . . . 

20,037 

33,695 

+68.2 

6.3 

10.3 

France . 

7,637 

13,353 

+74.8 

23 

4.1 

Sweden . . .  . 

9,716 

10, 816 

+11.3 

3.0 

3.3 

Belgium . 

12,996 

8,832 

-320 

4.1 

2. 7 

16,630 

7,708 

-5.''.  6 

5.2 

2.4 

.Argentina . . . 

8,427 

6,6.54 

-21.0 

26 

2.0 

Netherlands . . 

2,842 

6,534 

+  129.9 

.9 

20 

Poland.. . 

1,09:) 

4,600 

+320. 9 

.4 

1.4 

Peru . - . 

7,685 

4, 495 

-41.5 

24 

1.4 

Cuba . 

2,716 

4,209 

+5.5. 0 

.9 

1.3 

Ja|ian .  . 

1,262 

3,783 

+  200.0 

.4 

1.2 

Bolivia . 

2,430 

2,  .579 

+6.1 

.7 

.8 

Brazil. . . 

■2,611 

1,723 

-34.0 

.8 

.5 

1,3,35 

1»662 

+24. 5 

.4 

.5 

Switzerland . 

1,606 

1,259 

-21.6 

.5 

.4 

Denmark . 

951 

1,056 

+  11.0 

.3 

.3 

Other  countries  .  . . 

1  5, 499 

4,  .584 

-16.6 

1.9 

1.4 

For  order .  . 

20, 483 

16,418 

-19.8 

6.4 

5.  1 

Total . . . 

319,275 

32.5, 762 

+2  0 

100.0 

100. 0 

j  l.’>0,557 

147,316 

-2.2 

1  469, 832 

j  473,078 

+.7 

The  principal  increases  in  value  of  exports  in  1935  occurred  in 
mining  products,  due  to  larger  shipments  of  bar-copper,  coal,  gold 
and  silver  ores,  concentrates  and  precipitates.  Exports  of  oats, 
beans,  lentils,  and  chick-peas  increased  by  nearly  50  percent  over  the 
figures  for  1934,  while  shipments  of  barley,  wheat,  and  fresh  fruits 
declined  appreciably.  Shipments  of  hides  and  skins,  wool,  flour, 
wines,  and  fresh  and  frozen  meats  also  showed  declines. 


S6:m.">— :«• — Bull. 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Accessionft. — The  Library  has  received  a  copy  of  the  proceedings, 
in  Spanish,  of  the  Regional  Conference  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  composed  of  representatives  of  American  countries  and  of  the 
Office;  the  conference  was  held  in  January'  1936  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
The  proceedings  include  lists  of  delegates  and  members  of  com¬ 
missions,  the  reports  of  the  14  sessions  held,  and  the  23  resolutions 
approved  by  the  conference.  Some  of  the  topics  related  to  labor 
which  were  discussed  were:  Social  insurance,  labor  of  women  and 
children,  trade  unions,  unemployment,  conditions  of  native  races, 
wages,  social  legislation,  agricultural  labor  and  laborers,  nutrition, 
hours  of  labor,  technical  education,  cost  of  living,  and  capital  and 
labor. 

A  national  conference  concerning  which  a  report  has  just  been 
received  is  the  First  Cuban  Engineering  Congress  (Primer  Congreso 
Xacional  de  Ingeniena)  celebrated  in  Habana,  Cuba,  from  December 
1  to  6,  1935,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cuban  Engineering  Society 
(Sociedad  Cubana  de  Ingenieros).  Several  of  the  topics  discussed 
were  purely  national  in  scope  but  many  were  of  general  interest.  Of 
the  former  might  he  mentioned;  use  of  concrete  in  road  construction 
in  Cuba;  purification  of  residue  waters  in  Cuba;  the  value  of  tax-lists 
of  real  property  in  Cuba;  the  beginnings  of  air-conditioning  in  Cuba; 
historical  sketch  of  Cuban  colonial  architecture;  the  place  of  the 
engineer  in  Cuban  civilization;  industrial  property  in  Cuba;  and 
technical  education  in  Cuba.  Engineering  topics  of  general  interest 
included:  laying  of  cement  on  special  types  of  soil;  resistance  of 
materials;  practical  hydraulic  problems  and  the  use  of  models  for 
experimental  purposes;  construction  plans  for  low-cost  housing;  and 
classification  of  books  on  engineering  and  architecture  (a  system  of 
decimal  classification  for  libraries  compiled  by  Francisco  Gast6n). 
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The  report  of  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  and 
Religion  (Memoria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Culto)  covering  May 
1934  to  May  1935  includes  in  the  two  thick  volumes  an  account  of 
the  international  policy  of  the  nation,  especially  concerning  the 
Bolivian-Paraguayan  boundary  dispute,  and  adherences  to  the  Anti- 
War  Treaty  of  Non-Agression  and  Conciliation,  popularly  known  by 
the  name  of  its  author,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Carlos 
Saavedra  Lamas;  notes  concerning  and  copies  of  commercial  and 
foreign  exchange  agreements;  international  conventions  to  which 
Argentina  is  a  party,  especially  those  signed  with  Brazil  in  October 
1933;  reports  on  various  international  congresses  and  conferences 
held  during  the  year;  the  new  organic  regulations  of  August  1934  for 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations.  This  Ministry  also  has  super¬ 
vision  of  federal  social  welfare  work.  In  the  latter  part  of  volume  I 
are  contemporary  bills,  laws,  and  reports  of  the  national  lottery  and 
the  Buenos  Aires  Sociedad  de  Beneficencia,  a  society  of  women  which 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  has  administered,  on  a  government 
subsidy,  hospitals  and  other  welfare  institutions.  Volume  II  con¬ 
tains  financial  and  administrative  reports. 

La  Literatura  argentina,  a  monthly  bibliographic  review  published 
by  the  publishing  house  of  L.  J.  Rosso  in  Buenos  Aires,  always  con¬ 
tains  Argentine  biographic  and  bibliographic  data  of  interest.  The 
latest  issue  received,  that  of  May  1936,  contains  the  biography  of 
Carlos  Guido  y  Spano,  a  well-known  Argentine  nineteenth-century 
poet,  whose  portrait,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  practice  of  the 
review,  is  found  on  the  cover.  The  same  numher  contains  an  article 
on  the  new  administrative  officers  of  the  l^niversidad  de  Buenos 
Aires;  a  note  of  the  1935  winners  in  the  annual  Buenos  Aires  literary 
competition;  brief  summaries  of  cultural  addresses,  meetings,  etc.; 
review  of  Argentine  books;  a  list  of  works  published  in  Buenos  Aires 
during  the  month;  and  the  continuation  of  a  complete  bibliography 
of  all  Argentine  publications  since  those  first  printed. 

These  and  other  interesting  books  received  are  listed  below: 

Memoria  preaentada  al  Honorable  Congreso  nacional  [por  el]  Minlsterio  de  re- 
laeiones  exteriores  y  culto,  correspondiente  al  periodo  1934-1935  .  .  .  Buenos 
Aires,  Gmo.  Kraft  ltda.,  1935.  2  v.  tables  (part  fold.),  fold,  diagrs.  26K  cm. 

Biografia  del  Coronel  Manuel  Dorrego,  por  Carlos  Parsons  Horne.  Obra 
premiada  por  la  Comisi6n  pro  DorrcRo,  nombrada  por  el  Pcnlcr  ejecutivo  nacional 
y  dirigida  la  publicaci6n  por  el  Doctor  Benjamin  D.  Martinez.  Buenos  Aires, 
Imprenta  y  casa  editora  “Coni”,  1922.  xiv,  690  j).  front,  (port.),  diagrs. 
26)^  cm.  |This  biography  of  Dorrego  was  submitted  anonymously  in  a  compe¬ 
tition  and  adjudged  the  best  work  to  .stand  as  Argentina’s  homage  to  one  of  its 
outstanding  men  at  a  time  when  there  were  many  notable  figures,  that  is,  during 
the  period  of  Argentina’s  fight  for  independence  and  the  subsequent  attempts  to 
establish  a  government.  The  prize  was  awarded  in  1919  and  the  book  published 
in  1922.  The  biography  of  Col.  Dorrego  begins  with  the  arrival  in  1766  of 
Don  Josd  Antonio  Dorrego,  the  father  of  Colonel  Dorrego,  and  ends  with  the 
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latter's  tragic  death  in  1H28.  Nearly  150  pages  at  the  end  of  the  biography 
contain  dociinients  presented  by  Senor  Horne  concerning  Dorrego’s  life.) 

ReMnbelecendo  a  rerdade  sobre  o  cacau  brasileiro  [por]  Ignacio  Tosta  Filho.  .  .  . 
Bahia,  A.  Graphica,  1936.  1  p.  1.,  154  p.,  2  1.  22  cm.  [Ignacio  Tosta  Filho  is 
president  of  the  Instituto  de  Cacan  da  Bahia.  In  this  work  he  shows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cacao  in  the  Brazilian  market,  .since  that  product  is  one  of  the  country’s 
chief  exports.  He  gives  also  the  world  pro<luction  of  cacao  and  other  economic 
data.] 

FA  centenario  de  la  Biblioleca  piiblica  de  MaUinzaa  .  .  .  [por]  Luis  M.  Rodri¬ 
guez  Rivero,  [y]  A/mntes  aobre  el  estado  actual  del  establecimiento,  por  su  Director, 
Sr.  Pedro  .\valos  y  Torrens  .  .  .  Matanzas,  Imprenta  “E.strada”,  1935.  20, 
[12]  p.  2114  cm.  (Publicaciones  de:  “.\migos  de  la  cultura  cubana,”  Matanzas. 
No.  2.)  [This  small  pamphlet  contains  the  general  history  of  one  of  the  oldest 
libraries  in  Cuba.] 

Codigo  de  defeuaa  aocial  (aprobado  por  el  Consejo  de  estado  de  la  Republica 
de  Cuba  en  .sesidn  de  10  de  febrero  de  1936).  Relaciones  y  ponencias  de  los  libros 
del  Codigo,  seguido  de  un  apendice  con  la  ley  de  ejecucion  de  sanciones  (aprobada 
en  igual  fecha).  Fki.  autorizada  por  el  Consejo  de  estado.  La  Habana,  Jesus 
Montero,  editor,  1936.  406  p.  24'4  cm.  (Biblioteca  juridica  de  autores 

cubanos  y  extranjeros.  Volumen  XXIV.)  [This  new  Penal  CcxIe  of  Cuba  went 
into  force  in  May  1936.  Preceding  the  text  are  explanatory  notes.] 

Publicacionea  del  Primer  congrcao  nacional  de  ingenieria,  celebrado  en  La 
Habana,  Cuba,  en  los  dias  I**  al  6"  fie  diciembre  de  1935,  bajo  los  auspicios  dela 
Sociedad  cubana  de  ingenieros.  Publicado  en  ediciones  extraordinarias  de  la 
Revista  de  la  SfH'iedad  cubana  de  ingenieros,  vol.  XXVIII,  1936.  .  .  .  Habana, 
Cuba  [1936]  [x,  684]  p.  illus.,  tal)lcs  (part  fold.),  diagrs.  (part  fold.)  24  cm. 

Contents. — Temas,  comentarios,  acuerdos,  prcmios,  discursos.  act  as  e  infor- 
macidn  ohcial. 

(Iran  gala  de  la  Republica  del  Ecuador,  S.  .1.  (.\gricultura  -comercit)  industrias 
-profesiones) ;  General  directory  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  S.  .\.  (agriculture 
commerce- indu.stry  pntfessions) ;  Gros.sf>s  Handbuch  der  Rei)ublik  von  Ecuador, 
S.  .\.  (Landwirt.sch.aft-Berufe-Industrie-Handel);  Grande  guide  de  la  Republique 
do  rftquateur,  S.  .4.  (agricult ure-commerce- industrie  profes.sions)  Publican: 
Patino  &  Izurieta  .  .  .  Quito,  Tip.  Fernaiulez,  1936.  1  p.  1.,  xii,  ix  p.,  2  1., 

220  p.  fold.  map.  29  cm.  [This  is  the  first  issue  of  this  guide.  It  contains 
complete  li.stings  for  the  whole  country  of  firms  and  individuals  in  agricultural, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  professional  fields.  A  brief  economic  survey  is  printed 
in  S])anish  and  English,  and  a  general  index  in  .Spanish.  English,  and  German.] 
Morazdnida;  de  la  epfqx'ya,  la  tragedia  y  la  aixdeosis  .  .  .  [por]  Joafpiin 
Rfxlas  M.  Quezaltenango  [Impreso  en  los  talleres  CDS,  ca.sa  editora;  Carlos 
D.  Suasnavar,  propietario,  n.  d.]  cover-title,  2  p.  1.,  391,  6,  2  p.  1.,  3  plates 
(2  ports.,  col.  coat-of-arms)  19)4  cm.  [Francisco  Morazdn,  a  famous  Ceiitral 
.\merican  jratriot,  was  born  in  El  Salvador.  During  the  political  upheavals  in 
Central  .America  in  the  1820’s  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures,  and  became 
successively  President  of  Guatemala,  President  of  Central  America,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  El  Salvador  during  the  IS.30’8.  Following  his  voluntary  exile  from  1839 
to  1842,  during  which  time  he  wrtde  part  of  his  Menioriaa,  he  returnefl  to  Costa 
Rica  where  he  served  as  President  of  that  State,  but  when  he  attempted  the 
reunification  of  Central  .America  a  revolution  broke  out  and  Morazdn  was  slain. 
Senor  Rcxlas  tells  of  all  these  historical  happenings  and  of  the  honors  paid  the 
hero  since  his  death  by  all  the  Central  American  nations.] 

Ilomenaje  a  la  ciudad  de  Gracias  a  Dios  en  el  CD  aniversario  de  su  fundacion, 
1539-1936  [por]  Alvaro,  H6ctor  y  Tito  Perez  Estrada.  San  Pedro  Sula,  Tipo- 
grafia  Pdrez  Estrada  [1936]  4  p.l.,  [iii]-ix,  167,  178  p.  illus.,  plates  (1  col.), 
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ports.  20  cm.  (This  volume  includes  various  historical,  biographical,  and 
literary  articles  on  the  old  city  of  Gracias  a  Dios,  many  of  which  were  written  pn 
the  occasion  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  its  founding.  Other  contributing  authors 
are:  Kdmulo  K.  Dtiron,  Leopoldo  .\guilar  ().,  Julian  Ldpez  Pineda,  F.  Mejia 
Morales,  Victor  M.  Caceres  Lara,  P.  ('enteno,  and  Maximiliano  Trejo.] 

IWsUiif  completan  [de]  .\mado  Nervo.  Prologo  de  Genaro  Estrada.  Madrid, 
Hiblioteca  nueva,  19:15.  960  p.  front,  (port.)  cm.  [This  beautiful 

publication  contains  all  the  poetry  of  .Vmado  Nervo,  the  nuKst  noted  Mexican 
poet  of  modern  times.  The  present  publisher,  Biblioteca  Nueva,  issued  from 
1920  to  1922  Nervo’s  complete  works  in  2H  volumes  including,  in  addition  to  the 
poetry,  novels  and  essays.  Senor  Estrada,  the  Mexican  authority  who  con¬ 
tributes  the  prologue  to  this  etlition,  publishetl  a  bibliography  of  Nervo  in  1925 
as  the  first  of  the  now  well-known  Monograflas  bihliognificas  mexicanas.] 

Policies  of  the  present  administration  of  Mexico  City  [Printed  by  the  Government 
printing  office]  1936.  70  p.,  1  1.  illus.,  pi.  (port.),  fold,  diagrs.  23  cm.  [This 

is  an  exposition  which  “aims  at  scdting  forth,  for  the  .  .  .  delegates  attending 
.  .  .  the  20th  session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  a  brief  survey  of 
the  work  done  by  Mexico’s  proletariat”,  according  to  the  introduction  by  the 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  descril)es  conditions  in  the  Republic  since 
the  l)eginning  of  the  six-year-plan.  The  numerous  tables  appended  show  wage 
scales  and  cost  of  living  throughout  the  nation.] 

Flora  of  Peru  .  .  .  by  J.  Francis  Macbride  .  .  .  Chicago,  Field  museum  of 
natural  history,  1936.  2  v.  [to  date]  fold,  diagr.  (v.  1)  24'/2cm.  (Field  museum 

of  natural  history.  Botanical  series,  volume  XIII.  Publication  351  [and] 
357.)  [This  very  complete  list  of  botanical  sjH'cies  of  Peru  is  the  result  of  botani¬ 
cal  expeditions  which,  sponsored  by  Marshall  Field,  have  lieen  made  since  1922. 
S|)ecimens  were  obtained  from  several  other  collections,  all  of  which  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  introduction  to  the  work.  The  first  part  includes  “Phytogeography 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes”  by  Dr.  A.  WelK*rbauer,  a  well-known  German  Imtanist, 
and  the  first  section  of  the  “Sy.stematic  list  of  genera  and  species”  by  Mr.  Mac- 
bride.  In  the  second  part  is  found  the  continuation  of  the  list.] 

Apuutaciones  literarias.  .  .  [por]  Mcdardo  Vitier.  Habana,  Editorial  Minerva, 
1935.  174  p.  20)4  cm.  Contents. — I.  El  ensayo. — II.  El  romanticismo. — III. 
El  romancero. — IV.  Ob.servaciones  sobre  la  literal  ura  uruguaya. — V.  Enrique 
Jose  Varona. — VI.  Rafael  Moidoro. — VH.  Manuel  Sanguily. — VTII.  Enrique 
Pineyro. — IX.  .\ugustin  .\co.xta. — X.  Jose  M.  Chac6n  y  Calvo. — XI.  Jorge 
Manach. — XII.  Fernando  Lies. — XIII.  .\rturo  Echemendia.  [This  collection  of 
previously  inedited  es.says  includes  .several  on  contemporary  Cuban  writers.] 

Kl  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (nueva  documentacidn) ;  estudio  y  documentos  por 
Don  Jose  de  la  Torre  y  del  Cerro  .  .  .  Obra  (pie  publica  la  Biblioteca  de  hi.storia 
hispano-americana,  en  colaboracidn  con  el  Instituto  hispano-cubano  de  Sevilla. 
Fundaci6n  de  Don  Rafael  Gonzsilez  .\breu.  Madrid,  Imprenta  de  Jose  Murillo, 
19:15.  xl,  246  p.  plates,  facsims.  25)4  cm.  [Garcilaso  de  la  Vega’s  Comcnfarios 
reales  have  b(‘en  for  three  centuries  one  of  the  prime  source  materials  for  the 
early  history  of  Peru.  The  publication  of  these  documents,  dated  from  1570  to 
1627,  provides  further  insight  into  the  life  of  this  famous  historian.  The  forty- 
liage  intrcxluction  is  a  biography  of  him,  ba.sed  on  the.se  documents  and  written 
by  Don  Jos6  de  la  Torre  y  del  Cerro.] 

Cdmo  utilizar  una  biblioteca,  por  Javier  Lasso  de  la  Vega  y  Jimenez-Placer  .  .  . 
Madrid,  Grdfica  universal,  1935.  3p.l.,  126p.  forms.  22)4  Cm.  (Publicaciones 
de  la  Facultad  de  filosofia  y  letras  de  la  Universidad  de  Madrid.)  Contents. — 
Introducci6n. — I.  Conocimientos  que  debe  poseer  todo  lector  de  lasguiasy  regla- 
mentos  de  las  bibliotecas. — II.  C6mo  se  busca  en  las  bibliotecas. — III.  C6mo  con- 
sultar  los  catalogos. — IV.  Donde  se  busca:  (A)  Enciclop<?dias;  (B)  Biografias; 
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(C)  Bihliografi'as;  (I))  Hibliografias  de  conteiiidos  de  revistas  y  publieaciones; 
(E)  Diccitmaruis. — V.  Alguiios  (‘jercicios  prdcticos  de  doeiuneidaeidn  bibliogra- 
fiea. — VI.  Iiistnieeioiies  geiierales  sobre  cdiuo  se  reeoge,  olasifiea  y  ordena  la 
doeiiineiitaeion  eieiitffiea. — VII.  Iiidice  alfabetieo  de  inaterias. — Bibliugrafia. 
(The  Direetor  of  the  I'niver-sity  Library  of  the  I’niversity  of  Madrid  states  that 
the  majority  of  Spanish  students,  whether  high  sehool  or  university,  do  not  know 
liow  to  use  a  library.  This  guide  should  be  of  aid  to  any  Spani-sh  speaking  person 
who  has  to  do  .so.] 

Conferencia  del  Irabajo  de  Ioh  exlados  de  America  mienibros  de  la  Organizacion 
iuternacional  del  Irabajo,  Santiago  de  Chile,  2  a  14  de  enero  de  1930.  .\ctas  de  las 
sesiones.  Ginebra,  Ofieina  internaeional  del  trabajo  [Santiago  de  Chile,  Talleres 
graficos  “La  XaeiOn”,  S.  .\.]  1930.  xxxii,  410  p.  20  ein. 

Informe  nobre  el  {iiierto  de  Xaera  York,  elevado  al  Dirwtorio  de  la  .\dministraei6n 
naeional  del  puerto  de  Montevidt*o,  por  el  Scftor  .\lfredo  Xebel  Ellauri. .  .  Mon¬ 
tevideo  [J.  Florensa]  1931  (19301  lOti,  [5]  p.  illus.,  port.,  fold,  diagrs.  31  cm. 
[Senor  XcIk'I  Ellauri  was  rruguayan  delegate  to  the  Pan  .\meriean  Congress  of 
Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  in  Washington  in  1929;  he  studied  the 
port  of  Xew  York  and  made  this  report  at  that  time,  as  suggestions  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  development  of  the  port  of  Montevideo.  It  is  being  published  now 
(in  1930)  beeaust‘  he  thinks  the  material  is  valuable  for  a  comparative  study  and 
develoj)ment  of  the  two  ports.] 

Listed  Itelow  are  new  magazines  and  those  received  for  the  first 
time: 

Boletin  financiero.  Buenos  .\ires,  1930.  Ano  I,  n®.  1,  junio  de  1930.  18  p. 

tables.  20, *2  x  18  cm.  Address:  Belgrano  1358,  Buenos  Aires,  Republica 
■Argentina. 

Hojas  panamericanan;  revista  mensual  de  difusiOn  cultural  e  intercambio  de 
libros,  piiblieaeiones  e  ideas  entie  los  paises  amerioanos.  Buenos  .\ires,  1930. 
.\no  II,  n“  9,  mayo  de  1930.  24  p.  illus.  42  x  28]^  cm.  Addre.ss:  Bolivar 

375,  Buenos  .\ires,  Republica  .\rgentina. 

Vida  correnlina;  jjrimer  magazine  correntino.  Corrientes,  1930.  .\no  III, 
n®  81,  mayo  30  de  1930.  40  j).  illus.,  ports.  25)4  x  17)4  cm.  Tliree  times 

per  month.  FMitor:  .\belardo  Va.squez.  .\ddress:  Buenos  Aires  e.sq.  Belgrano, 
C'orrientes,  Republica  .\rgentina. 

E^icoteiro  do  mar;  orgao  official  da  F.  B.  E.  M.  [Federagao  brasileira  dos  escoteiros 
do  mar]  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930.  X“  II,  anno  1,  abril,  1936.  16  p.  illus.  27  x  18)4 

cm.  Monthly.  Fidit  or:  Eneas  Mat  tins  Filho.  .Address:  Pra^a  Servulo  Dourado, 
2,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Estatiatican  economical  (pul>lica(,-ao  trimensal)  [da]  Directoria  de  estatistica 
ecoitomica  e  financeira  do  Thesouro  naeional,  Mini.sterio  da  fazenda.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1930.  X"  2,  anno  1,  inaryo,  1930.  [75]  p.  tables.  30  x  23)4  cm. 

-Address:  Directoria  de  estatistica  economica  e  financeira,  Ministerio  da  fazenda, 
Rua  Luiz  de  (’amoes,  08,  (.'aixa  postal,  315,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil.  (This 
publication  has  title-page,  table-headings  and  notes  in  Portuguese,  English  and 
French.] 

Infdncia  e  jnrentude;  mensArio  de  orientavao  ])edag6gica  na  escola  e  no  lar. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930.  Ano  1,  1“  numero,  junho  de  1936.  75,  [1]  p.  illus. 
23)4  X  10  cm.  Editor:  Renato  .Americano.  .Address:  Rua  Alzira  Brandilo,  39, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

liolelim  de  extalUlica  e  con.se/Aos  a  agricultores  e  criadores;  [publicavao  preparada 
pela  Sec^ao  technica  de  publicidade,  do  Departamento  do  trabalho  e  produc^fio 
de  Secretaria  de  estado  da  produc^So,  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro]  XiterOi,  1935. 
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Anno  II,  vol.  II,  7  a  12,  julho  a  dezembro,  1935.  118  p.  illus.,  tables. 

23  X  16  cm.  Monthly.  Addre.s.s:  Secyao  technica  de  publieidade,  Secretaria 
da  producfao,  Rua  Mareclial  Deodoro  n"  30,  Nitheroy,  Brasil. 

Holtlim  de  estalistica  e  informaqoes;  [publica^ao  do]  Dcpartamento  de  e.statistica 
Kcral,  Estado  do  Espirito  Santo,  Brasil.  Victoria,  Brasil.  Anno  III,  n“*  20  a  22, 
janciro-fevcreiro-margo,  1936.  64,  [2]  p.  illus.,  tables.  32  x  23H  cm.  Monthly. 
.\ddrcs.s:  Dcpartamento  de  estatistica  geral,  Victoria,  Estado  do  Espirito  Santo, 
Brasil. 

Kei’ista  da  Federaqao  paulinta  das  cooperalivas  de  cafi.  Sao  Paulo,  1936.  .Anno 
I,  n“  1,  junho  de  1936.  19,  [1]  p.  illus.,  tables.  32  x  23  cm.  .Address:  Rua 

Boa  Vista  14,  1®  andar,  Caixa  po.stal,  2659,  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil.  [This  publication 
replaces  the  .semi-monthly  Boletini  formerly  published  by  the  Federayao  paulista 
das  cooperativas  de  caf6.] 

Bidelln  de  la  Academia  colomhiana.  Bogota,  1936.  V'olumen  I,  n°  1,  junio 
de  1936.  80  p.  24J-2  x  17  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Daniel  Samper  Ortega. 

.Address:  .Apartado  de  correos,  1260,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Kei'ista  de  ciencias  juridicas  y  sociales.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  1936.  Tomo  I, 
n®  1,  juiuo  de  1936.  64  p.  26  x  17^2  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Lie.  Hector 

Bwche.  .Addre.ss:  .Apartado  1577,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

El  especlador  hubanero.  Ilabana,  1935.  Vol.  V,  n®  25,  julio  de  1935.  32, 

xvi  p.  illus.  26,H  X  19  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  J.  E.  Runken  [y  Wilson] 
.Address:  Pi  y  Margall  n“  69,  Habana,  Cuba.  [Numbers  25  to  36,  for  the  years 
1935-36,  of  this  general  monthly  review  were  received  from  the  publishers 
bound.] 

l‘aii  American  news,  edicion  cubuna.  Habana,  1936.  .Ano  I,  n®  1,  4  de  julio, 
1936.  4  p.  45^2  X  30]4  cm.  Weekly.  Editor:  Jorge  Govantes.  .Address: 

Manzana  de  G6mez  563,  Habana,  Cuba.  [Pan  American  Xeu's  has  been  published 
in  Miami,  Florida,  since  April,  1935.  Beginning  with  this  issue  there  are  to  be 
two  editions,  one  publishtKi  in  Miami,  the  other  in  Habana.  Both  are  written 
in  Spanisli,  Imt  contain  different  material.] 

Lyceum;  organo  oheial  [del  Lyceum  de  la  Habana]  La  Habana,  1936.  Vol.  I, 
n®  1,  febrero  de  1936.  54  p.  pi.  24*2  x  18  cm.  Quarterly.  Editors:  Uldarica 

Manas  and  Camila  Henriquez  Crena.  .Address:  Calzada  No.  81,  Vedado,  La 
Hal)una,  ('uba. 

Kecisla  del  Grupo  minorista  de  Matamas.  Matanzas,  1927.  Tomo  I,  n“  1, 
junio  de  1927.  104  p.  25J4  x  17, '2  cm.  .Address:  .Apartado  58,  Matanzas, 

Cul)a. 

Seguras  sociales;  leyes,  juiisprudencia  e  informacion  geneial.  [Publicacidn 
del]  Instituto  de  jubilac-iones  del  rruguay.  Montevideo,  1936.  Enero  de  1936, 
46  p.  29  X  20  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Casilla  de  correo  1135,  Montevideo. 
Uruguay. 

Hevista  hispanoamericana  de  ciencias,  letras  y  arles.  Madrid,  1935.  .Ano  XIV 
n®  1.50  .52,  octubre-dicieint)re  1935.  [.56]  p.  illus.,  ports.  24*2  x  17  cm.  Monthly. 
Editor:  Jos6  Maria  de  Gamoiieda.  .Address:  Calle  de  San  .Agustin,  7,  Madrid 
(Central),  Espana. 
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BRAZILIAN-ARGENTINE  RELATIONS 

The  Brazilian  ratification  of  the  Anti-War  Treaty  of  Xonaj'jrression 
and  Conciliation  was  the  occasion  for  an  iinj)ressive  ceremony  held  in 
Kio  de  Janeiro  at  the  Itainaraty  Palace,  the  home  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreijin  Affairs,  on  May  25,  1930.  The  date  chosen  for  the  event, 
which  once  more  reaffirmed  the  mutual  friendship  between  lirazil 
ami  Argentina,  was  that  of  the  Independence  Day  of  Argentina.  It 
was  particularly  appropriate  because  the  treaty  had  been  drafted  by 
the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas, 
and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Brazil  late  in  1932.  It  was 
signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  10,  1933, ‘  during  the  visit  of 
President  Agustfn  Justo  to  the  neighboring  Republic,  not  only  by 
-\rgentina  and  Brazil,  but  also  by  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  ami 
Cruguay.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  adhered  to  by  all  the  American 
Republics. 

After  the  ratification  had  been  promulgated.  President  Getulio 
Vargas  signed  a  law  establishing  two  biennial  prizes  of  20:000  milreis 
each  in  literature  and  art.  I'he  literary  award  will  be  given  to  the 
Brazilian  citizen  who  has  published  during  the  preceding  2-year 
period  the  best  original  study  of  some  phase  of  Argentine  economic, 
social,  political,  artistic,  or  military  activities.  The  art  award  will 
be  divided  into  a  first  and  a  second  prize  both  in  painting  and  in 
sculpture,  to  be  granted  to  the  artists  contributing  to  the  exhibition 
of  Argentine  art  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  Government  auspices 
in  accordance  with  the  Convention  on  Artistic  Interchange,  also 
signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  10,  1933.  The  National  Fine 
Arts  Council  will  appoint  the  jury  to  select  the  four  prize-winning 
works  of  art,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  artists,  will  become  the 
property  of  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  President  Vai^as  presented  to  Dr. 
Ramon  Carcano,  the  Argentine  ambassador,  the  gold  pen  with  which 
he  had  signed  the  law.  Dr.  Carcano  accepted  the  memento  of  the 
occasion  in  a  gracious  speech  in  which,  referring  to  the  international 
acceptance  of  the  anti-war  pact,  he  said,  “America  is  refractive  to 
war.  Protected  by  two  oceans  and  made  fruitful  by  great  rivers,  its 
soil,  its  climate,  its  institutions,  its  free  and  happy  men,  shout  loudly 
as  with  one  voice:  Peace  and  labor;  respect  for  other  nations  and 

>  S«e  Bi  lletin'  of  the  I’an  American  Union  for  April  1933  and  January  1934. 
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their  historic  stands;  well-being  and  personal  guarantees  for  all  men 
of  every  station,  law-abiding  men  of  good  will  who  wish  to  share  in 
our  civilization.” 


PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES 

Argentina. — President  Justo  began  his  message  to  the  Congress 
which  opened  on  May  7,  1936,  with  the  encouraging  statement  that 
the  depression  was  perceptibly  on  the  wane  in  Argentina  and  the 
reestablishment  of  economic  prosperity,  partly  due  to  the  effects  of 
government  measures,  was  restoring  confidence  and  stimulating  the 
energies  of  all  those  having  faith  in  the  nation’s  future. 

After  a  discussion  of  current  political  matters,  the  President  com¬ 
mented  on  important  aspects  of  international  affairs  during  the  past 
twelvemonth,  including  the  successful  efforts  to  bring  the  Chaco  con¬ 
flict  to  a  close,  the  meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  strengthening  of  ties  with  Brazil,  the  selection  of  Buenos 
Aires  as  the  seat  of  the  forthcoming  Peace  Conference  proposed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  commercial  agreements  signed  with  Brazil, 
Chile,  Uruguay,  and  seven  European  powers. 

The  desirability  of  revising  existing  codes  had  been  recognized  by 
the  Ministry'  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  and  as  a  result  a  bill 
amending  the  Civil  Code  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  and 
commissions  were  at  work  revising  the  Codes  of  Civ'll  and  Criminal 
Procedure  and  the  Commercial  Code. 

Although  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  done  much  to 
foster  the  spread  of  primaiy'  education,  the  President  pointed  out 
that  there  were  still  many  children  for  whom  there  were  no  school 
facilities.  In  1935  there  were  644  schools  in  Buenos  Aires,  5,361  in 
the  Provinces,  and  1,249  in  the  Federal  Territories,  with  enrollments 
of  301,645,  359,674,  and  125,085  students,  respectively.  The  depart¬ 
ment  had  direct  supervision  over  226  secondary  schools,  with  63,797 
students.  Included  in  this  category'  were  normal,  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  trade  schools.  The  Government  is  making  a  great  effort 
to  improve  the  educational  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
potential  abilities  and  yet  avoid  overcrowding  in  professional  fields. 

The  outstanding  achievements  of  the  treasury  were:  (1)  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  746,000,000  paper  pesos  in  the  floating  debt  of  the  nation, 
which  had  reached  an  all-time  liigh  of  1,230,000,000  paper  pesos  in 
1932,  but  at  present  is  only  100,000,000  paper  pesos;  and  (2)  the 
surplus  of  27,000,000  paper  pesos  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
President  therefore  expressed  the  hope  that  taxes,  especially  those 
levied  upon  the  low'-income  groups,  would  be  substantially  decreased. 
The  Central  Bank  and  the  Institute  for  the  Liquidation  of  Bank  As¬ 
sets  have  functioned  so  successfully  as  to  remove  any  fear  of  inflation. 
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After  reporting  on  the  activities  of  the  Ministries  of  War  and  the 
Navy,  President  Justo  described  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  a 
dynamic  entity  which  had  won  the  confidence  of  all  who  worked  on 
the  land,  and  he  listed  measures  taken  within  the  year  to  justify  his 
statement.  Among  these  were  mcreasing  the  minimum  price  for  the 
three  most  important  grain  crops  grown  in  the  country  (wheat,  corn, 
and  fla.xseed) ;  calling  for  public  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
units  in  a  nation-wide  chain  of  grain  elevators;  distributing  seeds  on 
loan  to  farmers  who  had  lost  their  crops;  making  good  fruit  more 
generally  available  at  low  prices;  encouraging  fruitgrowers’  unions; 
enlarging  foreign  markets;  and  creating  a  committee  to  regulate  the 
production  and  sale  of  yerba  mate. 

The  increased  petroleum  production  from  old  and  new  wells  be¬ 
longing  to  the  State  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  and  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  oil  in  the  Territory  of  Chubut  gave  firmer  grounds  for 
optimism  concerning  the  potential  wealth  of  that  region. 

The  public  works  program  adopted  has  permitted  tlie  Government 
to  e.Ktend  the  State  railway  lines,  with  obvious  benefit  to  the  regions 
affected,  and  to  continue  its  program  of  irrigation,  waterworks,  port 
works,  and  public  buildings.  Road  construction  is  being  pushed, 
and  the  sum  of  300,000,000  paper  pesos  will  have  been  spent  on  high¬ 
ways  by  the  end  of  1938. 

Before  closing  with  a  reairirmation  of  Ids  faith  in  the  processes  of 
democracy,  President  Justo  announced  that  a  civil  service  bill  would 
be  introduced  in  Congress  to  give  government  personnel  a  non-political 
basis  of  employment. 

Chile. — “America  is  a  continent  of  peace,”  said  President  Arturo 
Alessandri  of  Chile  early  in  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  May 
21,  1936,  “in  proof  of  which  it  is  enough  to  mention  recent  events: 
Chile  and  Peru  agreed  upon  the  solution  of  their  problems  and  thereby 
guaranteed  their  future  greatness;  Colombia  and  Peru  found  a  friendly 
solution  for  serious  incidents;  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
ended  all  their  boundary  questions  only  a  short  while  ago;  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay.  .  .  .  are  on  the  way  to  a  solution  of  their  basic  diffi¬ 
culties.  1  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  but  that  a  peaceful  solution  will 
be  found  for  the  boundary  disputes  between  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  etc.  The  spiritual  unity  of  America  does 
e.xist,  is  a  tangible  fact,  and  the  coordination  of  its  different  aspects 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  Extraordinary  Peace  Conference  whose 
meeting  has  been  proposed  for  an  early  date  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

Among  outstanding  events  in  Cliile’s  relations  with  other  countries, 
the  President  mentioned  the  following  of  American  significance: 
Participation  in  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  and  the 
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Special  Peace  Conference,  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  First  Regional 
Conference  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  in  Santiago;  the  visit  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  nine  agreements 
were  signed  with  Argentina;  the  visit  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Peru  to  Chile,  where  six  agreements  between  the  two  countries 
were  signed;  the  ratification  of  the  commercial  pact  with  Peru;  the 
signing  of  a  similar  agreement  with  Ecuador;  negotiations  for  others 
with  Colombia  and  Cuba ;  the  furthering  of  commercial  relations  with 
Argentina  by  signing  the  Protocol  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  provided 
for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  transandine  railway  difficulties  and 
for  studies  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  to  replace  that  now  in  force 
but  expiring  in  October  1936;  negotiations  for  a  new  commercial 
treaty  with  Brazil  to  replace  that  expiring  July  31,  1936;  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  United  States  for  a  new  modus  vivendi  of  greater 
scope  than  that  now  in  force. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  which  is  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  reported  that  exports  during  1935  amounted  to 
475,000,000  gold  pesos,  four  million  more  than  in  1934,  and  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  average  for  1927 -29.  The  decreased  volume  of  agricultural 
products  (352,296  metric  tons  valued  at  43,000,000  gold  pesos  in 
1935  as  against  372,994  metric  tons  valued  at  45,000,000  gold  pesos 
in  1934)  was  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  in  the  country. 

That  the  outlook  for  1936  is  much  more  favorable  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  exports  for  the  first  quarter  were 
valued  at  23,000,000  gold  pesos  as  against  13,000,000  in  1935.  Min¬ 
eral  exports,  long  the  basis  of  Cliilean  economic  life,  amounted  to 
2,621,000  tons,  valued  at  366,000,000  gold  pesos.  For  the  first  time 
since  1930  Chile  has  been  able,  thanks  to  the  commercial  pacts  in 
force,  to  market  its  agricultural  surplus  abroad  without  recourse  to 
direct  subsidies.  Small-scale  mining,  whose  principal  products  are 
sulphur  and  gold  and  copper  concentrates,  has  become  an  important 
source  of  national  wealth;  this  has  been  in  lai^e  part  due  to  State 
organizations  of  credit  and  purchase.  The  efforts  of  the  Government 
have  opened  a  satisfactory  market  for  Chilean  fruits,  especially 
apples,  of  wldch  500,000  boxes  were  placed  last  year.  European 
markets  for  dried  and  preserved  fruits  are  steadily  growing. 

In  speaking  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  (prior  to 
February  1936  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health),  the  President  spoke 
especially  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Health  Council,  the 
work  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  in  the  preparation  of  pharma¬ 
ceutical  supplies,  and  the  Compulsory  Insurance,,  the  Private  Em¬ 
ployees’,  and  the  Public  Employees  and  Journalists’  Funds. 

The  Treasury  had  announced  a  surplus  of  68,108,253.73  paper  pesos 
for  1934,  but  owing  to  improved  conditions  in  1935,  the  surplus  for 
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that  year  amounted  to  117,089,223.93  paper  pesos.  Cancellation  of 
accounts  payable,  which  at  one  time  had  totaled  375,000,000  paper 
pesos,  was  being  continued  by  the  government  in  accordance  with 
laws  no.  5408  and  5585.  The  president  especially  recommended  to 
Congress  the  passage  of  a  bill,  already  introduced,  to  amend  law  no. 
4520,  of  January  3,  1929,  which  prescribed  the  drafting  of  the  budget. 

Resumption  of  payments  on  the  foreign  debt  was  an  achievement 
of  the  past  year.  This  had  been  authorized  by  law  no.  5580  of  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1935,  which  provided  that  half  of  the  state  revenues  from  the 
nitrate  and  copper  industries  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
bonds  in  the  open  market,  if  selling  below  par,  and  to  the  retlemption 
of  bonds  chosen  by  lot  at  par,  if  selling  above  par.  With  this  author¬ 
ization,  the  Amortization  Fund  has  redeemed  bonds  of  a  nominal 
value  of  $14,074,500  and  £14,020,  and  accumulated  $2,004,125.80 
during  1935  to  be  used  for  interest  payments.  Payment  of  coupons 
was  begun  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  in  March  1930  and 
in  the  United  States  in  April. 

The  increase  of  140,095,798.23  paper  pesos  in  the  long-term  internal 
debt  was  due  to  the  payment  or  consolidation  of  debts  contracted  by 
earlier  administrations  and  by  the  issue  of  bonds  amounting  to 
10,030,914.43  paper  pesos  to  carry  out  law  no.  5420,  on  agricultural 
settlements. 

The  operation  of  law  no.  5350,  which  reorganized  the  nitrate  indus¬ 
try,  has  had  satisfactory  results.  During  1935  there  were  19  nitrate 
plants  in  operation,  and  the  production  of  nitrate  was  49.23  percent 
higher  than  in  1934.  More  plants  have  opened  in  1930,  so  that 
unemployment  in  the  northern  provinces  has  been  practically 
abolished. 

There  were  3544  primary  schools  which  functioned  during  1934, 
with  an  enrollment  of  422,033  in  June  1935.  In  May  1930  there 
were  83  night  schools  for  adults,  with  0,514  students  enrolled;  as 
these  are  the  only  means  of  combating  illiteracy  among  the  adult 
population,  their  number  will  be  increased  during  the  coming  year. 
Among  the  schools  giving  special  instruction  the  President  men¬ 
tioned  the  school  for  the  blind  and  deafmutes,  which  is  giving  greater 
attention  to  vocational  training;  rural  schools,  180  of  whose  teachers 
attended  special  courses  in  farm  activities;  six  farm  schools,  which 
are  run  as  boarding  schools  and  have  been  so  successful  that  more 
than  30  requests  for  the  establishment  of  new  ones  have  been  received; 
and  escuelas  quintas,  whose  154  establishments  provide  practical  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction. 

New  entrance  requirements  for  normal  schools,  additional  courses 
designed  to  meet  current  conditions  in  the  classroom,  and  a  curricu¬ 
lum  drawn  up  with  attention  to  national  needs  should  result  in 
improved  elementary  education  throughout  the  country. 
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.  The  new  plan  of  secondary’  education  recently  introduced  has  given 
satisfactory  results.  The  renown  of  Chilean  authorities  in  this  field 
is  widespread,  and  requests  that  representatives  be  sent  to  help 
reorganize  national  systems  were  received  from  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica  in  1935  and  from  Venezuela  in  1936. 

At  the  National  University  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Economics,  which  was  established  to  train  e.xperts  in  business 
organization  and  administration,  had  a  very^  successful  first  year. 
A  new  course  in  the  Engineering  School,  to  train  industrial  engi¬ 
neers,  is  another  example  of  the  interest  of  the  University  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation. 

Air  services  have  increased  during  the  year.  The  National  Air 
Line  carried  23,560  pounds  of  regular  mail,  7,500  pounds  of  official 
correspondence,  17,140  pounds  of  freight,  and  9,941  passengers, 
making  305  round  trips  between  Santiago  and  Arica. 

For  public  works  119,347,829.66  paper  pesos  were  spent,  as  follows; 


BiiiidiiiK _ 

Railways _ 

Water  works.. 

Irriftation _ 

ilighways _ 

Office  expenses 


Paptr  ptiM 

20.  214,  148.  65 
19,  487,  575.  41 

13,  98.5,  631.  40 

14,  829,  188.  93 
.50,  453,  384.  03 

377,  901.  24 


The  President  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill,  already  approved  by  the 
House  of  Deputies,  which  recommends  the  sum  of  165,000,000  paper 
jiesos  to  develop  in  five  years  a  |)lan  for  the  construction  of  highways, 
bridges,  and  waterways. 

Manufacturing  is  increasing  in  Chile,  and  during  1935,  400  reports 
were  made  on  different  phases  of  that  industry,  in  addition  to  studies 
of  new  types  of  factories  that  coidd  be  introduced  in  the  country. 
The  studies  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  resulted  in  the  building  of 
a  large  spinning  factory  which,  when  completed,  will  be  capable  of 
supplying  the  entire  domestic  market. 

The  capital  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Credit  was  increased  by 
law  no.  5687  of  September  14,  1935,  to  100,000,000  paper  pesos,  of 
whicb  30,000,000  were  subscribed  by  the  Government  and  the  rest 
by  stockholders.  The  same  law  broadened  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  Institute,  and  increased  its  facilities  for  dealing  with  small-scale 
industry. 

Recently  established  institutes  for  the  promotion  of  mining  and 
industry  have  proved  their  worth.  The  production  of  copper,  gold, 
silver,  coal,  and  sulphur  has  shown  a  noteworthy  increase.  The 
Government  has  continued  its  petroleum  surveys  in‘Magallanes,  and 
is  planning  a  law  whereby  the  Government,  together  with  private 
capital,  may  search  for  oil  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  deposits 
in  Magallanes  constituting  national  reserves. 
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Fishing  is  a  source  of  potential  wealth  for  Chile,  and  as  an  industry 
is  being  aided  by  Government  agencies.  Chief  among  these,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  institutes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  were  the 
Fishing  Credit  Bank,  the  Industrial  School  of  Fishing  at  Talcahuano, 
and  the  Oyster  Propagation  Station  at  Ancud.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  the  imports  of  canned  fish,  which  previously  had  amounted 
to  8,000,000  gold  pesos,  fell  in  1935  to  135,000  gold  pesos. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  agriculture  grew  during  the  year. 
Among  the  new  cooperative  societies  were  two  formed  to  purchase 
rural  property  and  divide  it  among  their  members;  one  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Lake  Llanquihue  comprising  all  the  farmers  in  that 
vicinity,  whose  aggregate  holdings  are  worth  more  than  100,000,000 
paper  pesos;  and  one  of  the  dairymen  supplying  the  major  part  of  the 
milk  sold  in  Santiago. 

Both  the  State  Railways  and  those  under  Government  supervision 
showed  an  increase  in  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  In  the  former 
group  18,499  persons  were  employed,  and  103,582,853  paper  pesos 
paid  them  in  salaries  and  wages.  Although  benefits  received  from 
the  pension  and  retirement  funds  amounted  to  23,047,990  paper  pesos, 
members  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  are  strongly  in  favor  of  ampli¬ 
fying  the  system  to  provide  for  a  member’s  dependents  in  the  case  of 
his  death,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  is  being  drafted. 

Tourist  travel  in  Chile  was  greater  by  15,000  persons  last  year  than 
in  1934,  the  total  number  entering  the  countrj'  during  1935  being 
55,529.  To  take  care  of  increasing  travel,  20  large  hostelries  be¬ 
tween  Coquimho  and  Chiloe  have  been  built  or  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  100,000,000  paper  pesos. 

The  Agricultural  Settlement  Bank  (Caja  de  Colonizacion  Agricola), 
reestablished  by  the  law  on  agricultural  settlements  of  February  15, 
1935,  has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal.  A\Tiile  the  lands  dis¬ 
tributed  for  that  purpose  in  previous  years  amounted  to  slightly  less 
than  550,000  acres  by  May  1935,  in  the  j’ear  ensuing  over  405,000 
acres  were  distributed.  Fifteen  settlements  were  established,  as 
compared  with  30  during  the  six  preceding  years. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  the  Bank  has  taken  a  special  interest 
in  settlements  in  the  Azapa  and  Lluta  valleys,  the  Tamarugal  plain, 
and  San  Pedro  de  Atacama,  while  in  the  south  such  interest  has 
centered  in  Chiloe  and  Aysen. 

The  Government  hopes  that  the  immigration  of  select  families  will 
he  encouraged  by  the  Bank,  since  such  a  policy  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  State.  To  prove  that  it  would  also  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
immigrant,  the  President  said  that  during  the  last  five  years  production 
in  agricultural  settlements  had  increased  354  percent  and  population 
385  percent  with  respect  to  the  production  and  population  before 
the  land  was  divided  into  settlements.  In  the  same  period  capital 
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invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  increased  to  as  much  as  204 
percent  and  private  wealth,  223  percent. 

The  number  of  persons  needing  relief  has  diminished  from  282,122 
in  December  1932  to  a  bare  13,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  women, 
children,  and  unemployables.  Unemployment,  as  pointed  out  earlier 
in  the  message,  has  practically  disappeared. 

In  1934  there  were  614  labor  unions,  a  number  which  rose  to  681 
in  1935.  Of  these,  258  were  composed  of  industrial  workers  and  423 
of  artisans.  Unionized  white  collar  workers  numbered  83,696,  an 
increase  of  17,028  over  1934. 

The  Government  Employment  Service  found  work  for  14,397 
workers;  in  the  17  maritime  workers’  bureaus  alone  9,864  seamen, 
officers  and  men,  were  registered. 

The  Central  Low  Cost  Housing  Board,  ably  seconded  by  the  Mort¬ 
gage  Credit  Bank,  has  continued  to  promote  home  ownership  in  the 
low  income  groups  throughout  the  nation.  Practical  instruction  in 
home  industries,  such  as  poultry*  and  rabbit  raising  and  silkworm 
culture,  has  been  provided  for  those  living  in  low-cost  housing  projects. 

The  cultural  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  have  included 
radio  broadcasts  on  social  legislation  and  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  workers,  the  distribution  of  passes  to  theaters,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  outdoor  libraries. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  President  Alessandri  summed  up  the 
achievements  of  his  three  years  in  office,  and  emphasized  12  matters  in 
which  the  Government  is  especially  concerned.  Bills  now  before 
Congress  on  Provincial  Assemblies,  highways,  schoolhouses,  minimum 
wage,  and  low-cost  housing  should  be  approved;  legislation  on  adult 
education,  the  cost  of  living  and  the  salaries  of  private  employees 
should  be  adopted;  existing  legislation  relating  to  public  health  and 
physical  education  should  be  carried  out;  legislation  found  necessarx' 
in  the  work  on  behalf  of  women  and  children  should  be  passed;  and 
the  task  of  redefining  educational  aims  and  methods  should  be 
continued. — B.  N. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  EL  SALVADOR’S  FOREIGN  DEBT 

By  a  legislative  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  May  13, 
1936,  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  ratified  the  agreement  negotia¬ 
ted  in  the  City  of  New  York  between  its  official  representative, 
Minister  of  Finance  Rodrigo  Samayoa,  and  the  Bondholders’  Pro¬ 
tective  Council,  which  readjusts  the  terms  of  the  external  loan 
contract  of  1922  and  has  made  possible  the  resumption  of  amortiza¬ 
tion  and  interest  payments  thereon.*  The  opinion  expressed  in 
Salvadorean  economic  and  financial  circles  is  that  the  agreement  muU 

>  See  Oion’o  Oficial,  El  Salvador,  March  24,  1936,  for  decree  authorizing  negotiations;  and  May  13,  1936, 
(or  decree  ratifpng  agreement. 
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have  a  most  favorable  effect  on  the  credit  and  the  {leneral  situation 
of  tlie  country".  A  check  for  the  sum  of  $850,000  was  delivered  on 
duly  8,  1930,  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  William  W.  Renwich, 
fiscal  aprent  for  the  foreifrn  loan  of  1922,  as  El  Salvador’s  initial 
payment  under  the  terms  of  readjustment.* 

Briefly,  the  followini;  changes  are  said  to  favor  El  Salvador  in 
meeting  its  obligations  arising  from  the  aforementioned  contract: 

1.  The  annual  payments  of  $1,800,000  which  were  to  be  made 
for  amortization  and  interest  charges  have  been  reduced  to  $850,000, 
automatically  extending  the  time  limit  by  several  years.  El  Kcono- 
minta,  of  San  Salvador,  explains  that  “since  the  amortization  will  he 
slow,  with  total  payments  of  about  $110,000  for  the  first  year,  the 
amortization  period  has  been  extended  approximately  to  the  year 
1980.” 

2.  The  rates  of  interest  have  been  reduced  as  follows: 


Bonds 
outstand¬ 
ing  1 

Interest  , 
per  annum  ' 
under  1922 
contract 

1 

New  rates 
o(  interest 
per  annum 

Kerliiction 
for  first 
>'ear 

i  $3. 609,  (MM) 

1  Percent 

1  * 

Percent 

5H 

$90,22.'> 

Series  11 . - . . . . . ...1 

£9K3,S30 

1  6 

4 

£17, 8n 

Series  C . 

$9,010,300 

" 

3M 

$315,360 

3.  Considerable  portion  of  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  debt  has 
been  remitted. 

4.  Facilities  for  making  the  payments  due  have  been  granted  by 
adopting  a  schedule  based  on  the  gradual  collection  of  government 
revenues  and  other  pertinent  aspects  of  the  financial  situation.  This, 
according  to  the  official  publication  La  Itepublica,  precludes  any 
Iiossible  ill-effect  on  the  general  policy  which  seeks  to  maintain  a 
stable  currency  exchange,  and  constitutes  an  innovation  highly 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  El  Salvador. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  official 
circles  at  the  stipulation  whereby  the  Spanish  text  is  to  be  used  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  agreement,  thus  establishing  a  precedent  in 
international  financial  agreements,  inasmuch  as  the  language  of  the 
creditor  has  always  prevailed  heretofore. — F.  J.  H. 

MINISTRY  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ESTABLISHED  IN 
PARAGUAY 

Provisional  President  Franco  of  Paraguay  has  created  a  new 
executive  department,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  by  a  decree 
published  in  the  Asuncion  press  on  June  16,  1936.  The  new  Ministry" 
will  have  the  same  rank  as  those  established  by  the  Paraguayan 

•  Cable  to  The  New  York  Time*,  published  July  9,  1936. 
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constitution  of  1870:  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  tlie  Treasury, 
Justice,  Worsliip  and  Public  Instruction,  and  War  and  Navy.  The 
Ministry  is  chai^eil  by  the  ilecree  with  the  duty  of  caring  for  the 
health  of  the  people  in  accordance  with  a  new  “Organic  Law  of 
Public  Health.”  Dr.  Pedro  Duarte  Ortelhulo  was  appointed  to 
serve  as  the  first  Minister  of  Public  Health. 

BRAZIL  TO  REVISE  ITS  TEXTBOOKS  IN  THE  INTEREST 
OF  PAN  AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP 

The  textbooks  used  for  the  teaching  of  history  and  geography  in 
Brazilian  schools  are  to  be  revised  in  the  interest  of  Pan  American 
friendship.  In  accordance  with  a  convention  signed  with  Argentina 
on  October  10,  1933,‘  topics  which  might  arouse  ill  feeling  toward  any 
American  nation  in  minds  of  students  are  to  be  eliminatetl  from  Brazi¬ 
lian  histories  and  the  geography  textbooks  are  to  be  revised  so  as  to 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  resources  and  productive  capacity  of  the 
nations  of  America.  To  this  effect  a  commission  of  distinguished 
Brazilians  appointed  by  the  Federal  (lovernment  has  approved  the 
following  standards,  which  must  be  met  by  the  textbooks  used  in  all 
public  schools  as  well  as  in  j)rivate  schools  under  (lovernment  super¬ 
vision: 

HISTORY 

1.  The  liistory  of  Brazilian  civilization  nuist  lie  written  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stimulate  younn  jieople  to  apjiraise  all  asiiects  of  the  nation’s  past.  Textbooks 
must  jireserve  a  certain  projiortion  in  dividing  history  into  its  various  jieriods  so 
that  a  ]>artial  view  of  the  facts  will  not  prevent  the  student  from  getting  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  Brazil’s  physical  environment,  jieople,  evolution,  and  unity. 

2.  History  textbooks  must  not  make  disparaging  comments  about  foreign 
countries. 

3.  History  textbooks  must  ex]>and  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  relations  as 
regard  jH'ace  and  commerce  lH*tween  Brazil  and  foreign  countries,  esjiecially 
.\meriran  countries,  giving  the  iirojier  historical  iiersix'ctive  to  international 
solidarity. 

4.  Brazilian  history  textbooks  must  emphasize  the  traditional  altruism  and 
idealism  of  the  nation’s  foreign  jiolicy  and  the  constancy  of  its  sentiments  for 
conciliation  and  cordiality. 

5.  Since  truth  is  a  common  objective  of  history,  the  attitudes,  initiatives,  and 
facts  in  inter-American  relations  which  give  an  American  meaning  to  our  civili¬ 
zation  and  constitute  a  .safeguard  of  the  jiacific  destinies  of  the  Xew  World 
should  l>e  emphasized. 

6.  Considering  that  the  history  textbooks  used  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  should  supply  a  maximum  of  exact  information  about  the  past  of  the 
country,  controversial  topics,  comments,  and  digressions  should  lie  carefully 
excluded  and  only  facts  given.  In  dealing  with  international  tpiestions,  offensive 
opinions  and  ideas  which  may  wound  the  dignity  or  feelings  of  a  nation  should  be 
avoided. 

>  See  Bi'Lletik  of  the  Pan  .\nierican  I’nion,  January  1934,  p.  49. 
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7.  Gt'ORraiJhy  textbooks  must  use  the  latest  official  statistics  and  portray  as 
closely  as  iwssible  the  resources  and  productive  cajiacity  of  foreign  countries. 

The  commission  which  drafted  these  standards  was  composed  of 
the  following  historians,  writers,  and  educators:  Aflfonso  de  E.  Taunay, 
Jonathas  Serrano,  Raja  Gabaglia,  Souza  Docca,  Othelo  Rosa,  Pedro 
Calmon  Moniz  de  Bittencourt,  Fonseca  Hermes,  and  Renato  Men- 
donya. 

The  convention  on  the  revision  of  history  and  geography  texts  is 
one  of  the  eleven  treaties  and  conventions  signed  between  Argentina 
and  Brazil  when  the  Argentine  President,  General  Agustin  Justo, 
visited  Brazil  in  1933.  It  is  open  to  the  adherence  of  other  American 
States.  Together  with  those  signed  when  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas, 
President  of  Brazil,  returned  the  visit  of  President  Justo  in  1935, 
these  treaties  and  conventions  form  a  series  which  regulate  the 
manifold  jihases  of  mutual  relations  between  Argentina  and  Brazil 
and  seek  to  remove  many  of  the  obstacles,  both  tangible  and  intan¬ 
gible,  which  might  hinder  more  intensive  collaboration  in  the  great 
task  of  Pan  .Vmerican  progress. — G.  A.  S. 

CONDITIONAL  NATURALIZATION  FOR  ALIEN 
FARM  COLONISTS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

A  law  promulgated  on  April  1,  1936,  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  provides  the  “formalities,  conditions,  and  limita¬ 
tions”  under  which  “conditional  naturalization”  may  he  granted  to 
“aliens,  over  21  years  old,  who  come  into  the  Rejiublic  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  agricultural  tasks  within  the  farm  colonies  of  the  State, 
pursuant  to  special  agreements  which  regulate  and  guarantee  their 
conduct”,  once  they  have  been  admitted  as  members  of  a  colony. 
Application  must  be  submitted  to  the  E.xecutive  Power  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Police,  War,  and  Navy,  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  the  birth  certificate  and  an  identification  certificate 
issued  by  the  administrator  of  the  colony,  approved  hy  the  Secretary 
of  .\griculture,  attesting  to  the  fact  that  the  applicant  “belongs  to 
said  colony  and  is  of  good  behavior.”  The  naturalization  fee  is 
200  pesos. 

A  woman  married  to  a  foreigner  who  becomes  a  naturalized  citizen 
may  also  acquire  citizenship,  provided  that  she  applies  for  it  jointly 
with  her  husband.  However,  if  he  has  already  been  made  a  citizen, 
the  wife  may  apjily  for  naturalization  only  with  the  husband’s 
consent.  The  alien’s  children,  if  over  IS  years,  may  request  natu¬ 
ralization  jointly  with  their  father.  In  all  cases  of  joint  a|)plication, 
the  naturalization  fee  will  be  100  pesos  for  the  wife  and  for  each  child. 
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CliiUlren  under  18  years  aiitomatioalh’  become  citizens  upon  natu¬ 
ralization  of  their  father,  but  when  they  become  of  a^e,  and  within  the 
period  of  one  year  thereafter,  tliey  may  renounce  their  Dominican 
citizenship.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  be  21  years  old 
if  he  is  married,  or  if,  having  reached  his  eighteenth  birthday,  his 
parents  consent  to  the  act  of  naturalization. 

The  law  sets  a  probationary  period  of  5  years  during  which  the 
immigrant  who  has  been  granted  “conditional  naturalization” 
papers,  must  observe  good  behavior,  respect  and  obey  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  abstain  “from  all  unlawful  activities 
and  from  acts  contrary  or  hostile  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
or  to  foreign  Governments”,  and  devote  his  time  to  the  work  for 
which  he  was  admitted  to  the  country.  Hence,  if  he  should  per¬ 
petrate  or  be  an  accomplice  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  be  adjudged 
“liable  to  deportation  for  legal  cause”,  or  “indulge  in  propaganda 
or  commit  acts  contrary  or  hostile  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic, 
or  to  foreign  Governments”,  or  if  his  rights  as  member  of  a  farm 
colony  should  be  canceled  for  failure  to  perform  his  duties  as  such, 
his  “conditional  naturalization”  will  automatically  be  revoked.  If, 
however,  the  period  of  5  years  passes  without  grounds  for  revocation 
arising,  naturalization  shall  become  final  and  unqualified. — F.  J.  H. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  PEACE  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  mayor  of  La  Plata,  Argentina,  has  approved  a  suggestion  of 
the  Director  of  Public  Parks  whereby  the  gardens  surrounding  the 
Argentine  Theater  in  that  city  will  be  called  the  Garden  of  Peace,  to 
commemorate  the  fact  that  America  is  known  as  the  cradle  of  peace. 
Each  country  will  be  represented  by  its  national  flower,  which  will 
have  a  label  indicating  the  nation  it  symbolizes  and  giving  its  botan¬ 
ical  description. 

On  November  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  La  Plata,  the 
garden  will  be  dedicated  in  a  simple  service.  National  and  provincial 
officials  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  will  be  invited  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  presentation  of  the  garden  to  the  city  of  La  Plata  and  to 
America  as  a  living  monument  to  peace. 

RECENT  CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

From  the  latest  number  of  Correo,  a  mimeographed  bulletin  of  in¬ 
ternational  cultural  activities  published  in  Spanish  by  the  Division 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion,  the  following 
information  has  been  taken: 
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“A  bust  of  Olavo  Bilac,  one  of  the  greatest  Brazilian  poets,  was 
recently  unveiled  in  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Bilac,  who  was  born  in  1865, 
died  shortly  before  reacliing  the  age  of  60.  His  best-known  work  is 
Tarde,  a  volume  of  99  sonnets  published  in  1919.  Bilac  composed 
the  majoritj'  of  these  poems  from  1900  to  1905,  while  he  wasengaged  in 
newspaper  work. 

“The  first  volume  of  a  Brazilian  biobibliographic  dictionary  by 
Commander  Velho  Sobrino,  now  in  press,  deals  with  the  letter  A  and 
contains  1,200  biographies  and  400  photographs.  The  dictionary 
has  been  so  planned  that,  when  completed,  it  will  constitute  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  intellectual  activities  of  Brazil.  In  view  of  the 
merit  of  the  undertaking,  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  has 
awarded  a  cash  prize  to  the  author  to  help  defray  the  e.xpenses  of 
publication. 

“An  interesting  series  of  lectures  on  international  friendship  and 
world  peace  are  being  delivered  this  year  at  the  Ale.xandre  de  Gusmao 
Peace  Club  of  the  Pedro  II  Secondary  School  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  club,  one  of  the  international  relations  organizations  established 
throughout  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  International  Peace,  was  founded  in  1932.  The  club  sponsored 
a  permanent  e.xhibition — containing  flags  and  coats  of  arms  of  the 
American  nations,  as  well  as  portraits,  busts,  and  autographs  of 
Americans  who  have  contributed  to  cultural  progress — which  was 
opened  at  the  school  two  years  ago.  At  the  request  of  the  club,  too,  a 
special  course  on  the  history  of  America  has  been  added  to  the  school 
curriculum.  Ale.xandre  de  Gusmao,  for  whom  the  club  is  named, 
was  a  famous  statesman  of  Brazilian  origin  who  distinguished  himself 
as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  Portugal  during  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  1750  between  Portugal  and  Spain  which 
solved  the  misunderstandings  of  the  two  crowns  with  respect  to  their 
colonial  dominions  in  the  New  World.” 

RECENT  ACTIVITIES  OF  WOMEN’S  ORGANIZATIONS 

From  April  18-23,  1936,  the  First  National  Women’s  Congress  in 
Uruguay  held  its  sessions  in  Montevideo.  Delegates  represented  more 
than  20  national  and  local  organizations,  and  several  distinguished 
women  from  Argentina  also  attended  the  sessions. 

During  the  six  days  the  congress  met,  women  in  industry  and 
agriculture,  the  civil  rights  of  women,  the  rights  of  children,  birth 
control,  the  participation  of  women  in  politics,  and  the  prevention  of 
war  were  discussed.  Uruguayan  leaders  included  prominent  women, 
many  of  international  reputation,  such  as  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  Senorita 
Magdalena  Antonelli  Moreno,  Senorita  Paulina  Fernandez  Sans, 
Senorita  Paulina  Medeiros,  and  Senorita  Sara  Rey  Alvarez. 
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An  example  of  the  interest  taken  by  Uruguayan  women  in  the 
welfare  of  their  sex  is  the  Maria  Eugenia  Vaz  Ferreira  Library^,  named 
in  honor  of  a  well  known  Uruguayan  poet  and  recently  opened  to  the 
public.  At  a  meeting  of  the  organizing  committee  held  on  April  5, 
1936,  it  was  decided  that  classes,  to  be  held  five  times  a  week,  should 
be  offered  in  home  economics,  hygiene,  stenography,  music,  drawing 
and  other  cultural  subjects. 

In  V'enezuela  women  have  become  especially  interested  in  questions 
of  public  health.  Several  months  ago  a  group  of  women  in  Caracas 
presented  a  petition  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  urging  that 
much  needed  measures  in  the  field  of  public  health  be  taken.  In 
order  to  share  in  the  work,  the  Maria  Teresa  Toro  Maternity  Clinic, 
organized  by  the  Venezuelan  Women’s  Association  and  named  for  the 
wife  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  was  opened  in  Caracas  on  May  2, 
1936.  In  addition  to  consultation  services  for  expectant  mothers,  the 
clinic  has  a  well-equipped  maternity  ward. 

In  Bolivia,  women  are  acquiring  an  international  outlook.  Largely 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Sehorita  Zoila  Vigano  Castanon,  national  repre¬ 
sentative,  a  branch  of  the  UMA  (Union  de  Mujeres  de  America)  was 
founded  in  Oruro,  in  March  1936.  The  union,  an  international  feminist 
organization,  was  started  in  New  York  on  June  10,  1934,  by  Senora 
Margarita  Robles  de  Mendoza,  of  Mexico. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  BOLIVARIAN  MUSEUM 
IN  VENEZUELA 

Unfortunate  circumstances  which  prevented  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  Museo  Boliviano  in  Caracas  last  December  were  forgotten  by 
patriotic  Venezuelans  when,  on  April  19,  1936,  they  had  occasion  to 
celebrate  both  the  anniversary  of  their  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  official  opening  of  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  keep  and  exhibit 
priceless  relics  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  South  America.  Estab¬ 
lished  as  a  national  memorial  to  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
museum  has  sections  devoted  to  other  great  men  prominent  in  Vene¬ 
zuelan  history:  Sucre,  Miranda,  Paez,  etc.  Its  displays  of  colonial 
heirlooms,  as  well  as  arms,  fetters,  chains  and  other  grim  reminders 
of  despotic  days  of  the  past,  together  with  sections  given  to  Indian 
life  and  customs,  make  of  it  an  institution  as  interesting  as  it  is  in¬ 
structive.  The  new  building,  with  its  spacious  halls,  affords  a  better 
and  more  scientific  study  of  the  numerous  articles  which  the  museum 
contains;  but,  above  all,  it  is  described  as  a  most  appropriate  Bolivar¬ 
ian  shrine  which  lovers  of  freedom  all  over  the  Americas  \s’ill  be  eager 
to  visit. 
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GENERAL  HIGHWAY  BOARD  CREATED  IN  PERU 

Tlie  General  Highway  Board,  a  consultative  body  for  the  Ministry 
of  Promotion,  was  created  in  Peru  by  a  decree  of  April  7,  1936.  It 
will  be  composed  of  five  ex  officio  and  seven  appointed  members.  The 
fonner  are  all  Government  officials,  headed  by  the  Minister  of  Pro¬ 
motion;  three  of  the  latter  are  appointed  by  the  Ministries  of  the 
Treasury,  War,  and  Xavy  and  Aviation,  respectively,  and  the  other 
four  by  the  Government  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Peruvian  Society 
of  Engineers,  the  National  Agrarian  Society,  the  Stockraisers’  Society 
of  Peru,  and  the  Peruvian  Touring  Club.  Technical  advisors,  with¬ 
out  voice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  will  include  the  inspector 
general  of  railways,  the  director  of  the  Mining  Engineers’  Corps,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  technical  and  administrative  Bureaus  of  Roads, 
Bridges,  and  Railways. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  Government  with  information  on 
highway  matters,  the  board  will  draw  up  a  national  highway  plan, 
draft  a  national  highway  law,  and  suggest  measures  to  be  taken  to 
provide  highway  progress. 


ARGENTINE'CHILEAN  TRANSANDINE  RAILWAYS 
COMMISSION 

A  report  on  transandine  railway  communication  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Chile  by  a  mixed  com¬ 
mission  of  representatives  of  the  two  countries  which  met  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  from  March  23  to  April  8,  1936.  The  commission  met  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  protocol  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  July  2,  1935,  providing 
that  such  a  body  be  createil  to  make  the  necessary  studies  for  the 
establishment  of  transandine  railway  communication  via  Juncal  and 
other  points  in  such  a  manner  that  the  safety  ami  continuity  of  the 
services  would  be  guaranteed  from  the  economic  as  well  as  the  techni¬ 
cal  point  of  view.  The  commission  was  likewise  requested  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  two  Governments  modifications  in  the  treaty  of  commerce 
of  June  3,  1933,  having  in  mind  the  necessity  of  sujiplying  the  trans¬ 
andine  railways  with  sufficient  freight  to  insure  continuous  service 
and  to  study  all  measures  which  would  increase  the  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  using  the  services.  Sefior  F.  Agustin  Pinedo,  Director  General 
of  Customs,  and  Sehor  Jaime  Larrain  G.  M.  headed  the  Argentine 
and  Chilean  delegations  respectively.  The  report  of  the  commission, 
which  was  to  renew  its  deliberations  after  certain  legal  questions  be¬ 
tween  the  Argentine  Government  and  the  transandine  railway  com¬ 
pany  had  been  solved,  had  not  been  made  public  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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COTTON  IN  ARGENTINA 

Situated  in  a  territon'  where  there  are  favorable  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  and  an  abundance  of  public  lands,  cotton  acreage  and 
production  in  Argentina  has  increased  rapidly  since  1929  tlespite 
declining  prices.  Unlike  the  case  in  other  countries,  cotton  did  not 
get  its  start  in  Argentina  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  supplies  brought 
about  b,v  the  American  Civil  War.  An  attempt  w'as  made  to  produce 
it  in  large  quantities  but  after  the  close  of  the  war  many  of  the  newly 
established  plantations  were  abantloned.  Available  statistics  show 
that  in  1862-63  there  were  124  acres  planted  in  cotton  and  ten  years 
afterward  the  total  acreage  had  increased  by  only  872  acres.  Umler 
the  stimulus  of  the  World  War,  however,  acreage  increased  fourfold 
during  one  year,  from  7,598  acres  in  1916-17  to  29,096  acres  in 
1917-18.  The  rapid  rise  in  Liverpool  prices  from  1921  to  1924  and 
intensive  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
.Vgrieulture  brought  about  another  ver\’  marked  increase,  from  56,498 
acres  in  1922-23  to  258,256  in  1924-25  and  271,957  in  1925-26. 
With  lower  prices  after  that  year  there  began  a  decline  in  acreage 
until  1928-29,  when  large  tracts  in  the  sparsely  settled  northern 
region,  especially  in  the  Chaco  Territory,  were  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  1929-30  the  record  of  the  year  1925-26  was  surpassed  and 
since  then  acreage  and  production  have  moved  steadily  upward  as 
shown  by  the  following  table; 

Cotton  in  Argentina:  Acreage,  production,  and  yield 


Year 

.\creage 

Production, 
bales  of  47S 
imunds  net 

Yield  per 
acre 

Thousand 

acres 

Thousand 

Pou nds 

Av.  IWIB-IOto  1913-M . . 

5 

2 

191 

Av.  l«21-«to  1928-2H . . . . . 

■£ii 

KlU 

202 

245 

llh 

•232 

. . . 

1929-3(1 . 

391 

1.50 

•2:« 

1«3(»-31 . - . 

315 

139 

210 

1931-32  .  . . 

3.36 

199 

2441 

1932-;« . 

:m2 

150 

209 

19;«-34  . 

4M0 

29(1 

199 

19:M-3,'>  .  . 

295 

29(1 

193S-:«> . .  . 

7.53 

354 

200 

('onipile<l  l>y  the  Hureau  of  Acririilliiral  Et'ononik-s,  V.  S.  Deiwrtnient  of  Aitricullure.  from  official 
reiK)rts  of  the  Arpenline  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


The  production  and  yield  figures  in  the  above  table  have  been 
reduced  to  lint  cotton.  The  Argentine  farmer,  however,  generally 
sells  his  cotton  before  ginning,  and  Argentine  statistics  generally  give 
production  and  yield  figures  in  seed  cotton.  A  ton  of  seed  cotton  in 
Argentina  yields  about  29  percent  lint  cotton  and  68  percent  cotton¬ 
seed. 
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Tlie  cotton-producing  region  of  Argentina  includes  the  Chaco  and 
Formosa  Territories  and  the  Provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Santiago 
del  Estero.  Over  90  percent  of  the  crop  is  generally  produced  in  the 
Chaco.  In  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  acreage  outside  the 
Chaco  and  especially  in  Santiago  del  Estero  has  increased  considerably. 

Between  Go  and  70  percent  of  the  Argentine  cotton  crop  is  exported, 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  the  remainder  being  utilized  by  domestic 
spinning  mills,  of  which  there  are  seven  with  an  output  of  about 
20,000,000  pounds  of  yarn.  Exports  of  cottonseed  have  decreased 
steadily  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  Argentine 
cottonseed  oil  industry.  The  high  cost  of  imported  oils  during  the 
depression,  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  peso  and  an  increase  in 
tariff  rates,  has  led  to  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  oil 
from  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  turnips,  and  sunflower  seeds.  Oil  pro¬ 
duction  from  these  sources  has  increased  from  about  18,000  long  tons 
in  1926  to  approximately  46,000  long  tons  in  1934,  the  largest  increase 
being  in  cottonseed  oil. — G.  A.  S. 


NEW  PERUVIAN  STAMP  ISSUES 

Two  new  series  of  postage  stamps  have  been  announced  by  Peru. 
One  will  commemorate  the  first  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Province  of  Callao  and  will  consist  of  12  special  stamps 
ranging  in  value  from  2  centavos  to  10  soles.  They  will  portray  the 
first  Peruvian  war  vessel,  \ao  San  Cristobal,  the  naval  school,  the 
port  of  Callao  as  it  is  today  and  as  it  was  in  1746,  the  locomotive 
El  Callao,  of  the  first  South  American  railway,  1851,  the  postal-packet 
boat  Sacramento  in  1821,  Viceroy  Jose  Antonio  Manso  de  Velasco, 
Count  of  Superunda,  and  rebuilder  of  Callao  (1745-61),  Fort  Maipu 
during  the  naval  battle  of  May  2,  1866,  with  portraits  of  Jose  Galvez, 
commander  of  the  Callao  defences)  and  Brigadier  Cieneral  Casto 
Mendez  Niinez,  commander  of  the  Spanish  squadron,  and  another 
historic  fortress,  the  Real  Felipe,  Callao,  1747.  These  stamps  were  to  be 
issued  about  the  date  of  the  centennial  celebration,  August  27,  1936. 

The  second  series  will  replace  the  stamps  in  current  use  and  will 
consist  of  10  denominations,  2  centavos  to  10  soles,  for  ordinary  use 
and  13  airmail  stamps  in  denominations  of  5  centavos  to  10  soles. 
The  designs  will  be  entirely  new  and  will  portray  natural  resources 
such  as  guano,  petroleum,  sheep,  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals; 
parks  and  buildings;  men  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  postal  service;  typical  scenes;  and  the  progress  in 
communication  from  the  days  of  El  Chasqux,  the  mail  courier  of  the 
Incas,  to  the  present  modern  passenger  and  mail  air  services. 
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PROTECTION  OF  NATIVE  WILD  LIFE  IN  CUBA 

For  a  period  of  20  years  the  export  of  live  wild  animals  from  Cuba 
is  prohibited  by  decree-law  no.  743,  certain  exceptions  being  made 
in  the  case  of  foreign  museums  or  sciencific  organizations.  The 
flamingo  refuge  established  by  decree  no.  203  of  June  1,  1933,  has 
been  enlarged,  and  the  bunting,  killing,  and  capturing  of  these  birds 
forbidden.  Xo  deer  may  be  bunted  for  10  years  in  the  Provinces  of 
Ilabana  and  Matanzas,  and  in  the  others  the  open  season  is  limited 
to  November  and  December,  each  hunter  being  limited  to  two 
animals. 

The  decree-law  creates  the  Consultative  Commission  of  National 
Fauna  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  com¬ 
mission,  which  is  a  permanent  body,  will  be  composeil  of  two  pro¬ 
fessors  of  zoology;  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  a  member 
of  the  Felipe  Poey  Natural  History  Society  of  Cuba;  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forests,  Mines,  and  Waters;  the  inspector  general  of 
bunting  and  wild  life;  and  a  fisherman  and  a  hunter  of  recognized 
experience.  The  commission  will  advise  the  Government  as  to  the 
most  advantageous  closed  seasons  for  wild  animals. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FLOURISH  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

The  inter-American  summer  school  movement,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  foster  amity  and  friendship  among  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  through  better  understanding,  has  enjoyed  a  splendid  season 
this  year,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  so  far  if  we  consider  the 
extraordinary  interest  it  has  aroused  everywhere  and  the  fact  that 
new  countries  have  entered  tliis  field  of  education,  offering  special 
courses  for  foreigners.  An  outstanding  example  of  the  latter  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  Ecuador,  where  the  Central  University  at  Quito 
was  kept  open  until  the  end  of  August  solely  to  give  summer  courses 
to  a  group  of  teachers  representing  28  cities  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
This  tour,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  visit  the  southern  Republic 
from  the  United  States,  was  organized  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Pinto  Guzman,  president  of  the  university,  and  afforded  the  Micliigan 
educators  an  unusual  opportunity  to  take  intensive  courses  in  Spanish, 
Ecuadorean  history,  sociology,  ancient  and  modem  South  American 
art,  geography,  and  liistory. 

Reports  received  by  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  indicate  renewed  and  increased  activity  in 
the  summer  schools  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico, 
Panama,  Argentina,  and  other  countries.  A  new  school  described  as 
“A  New  Spanish  School  in  the  Old  Spanish  Southwest”  opened  its 
doors  for  the  first  time  at  Gunnison,  Colorado,  operated  by  Western 
State  College,  and  offering  special  courses  in  New  Mexican  Spanish, 
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Mexican  literature,  and  folk  drama  of  the  Southwest.  Its  courses  of 
study  included  phonetics,  general  Spanish  literature,  and  the  history 
of  Spain  in  America,  besides  a  seminar  in  language  teaching. 

Three  hundred  American  students  were  present  at  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  of  the  sixteenth  annual  summer  school  session  of  the 
National  I'niversity  of  Mexico,  and  its  classes  were  attended  hy  an 
even  larger  number  of  visitors  from  the  North.  Two  new  courses, 
on  the  Nahuatl  and  Maya  languages,  were  added  to  the  curriculum, 
which  offered  foreign  students  an  opportunity  to  study  the  language, 
history,  art,  and  social  conditions  of  Mexico  under  fifty  or  more 
regular  professors  of  the  university.  Meanwhile,  prominent  Mexican 
and  American  lecturers  were  appearing  before  the  eleventh  seminar 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  (hdtural  Relations  with  Latin 
America,  which  held  its  meetings  first  in  the  picturesipie  city  of 
C’uernavaca,  capital  of  the  State  of  Morelos,  and  later  at  Me.xico 
City.  The  lectures  were  followed  by  round-table  discussions  and 
supplemented  with  field  excursions.  Special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  Summer  School  for  Foreigners  inaugurated  this  year  by 
the  recently  established  Workers’  University  of  Mexico,  and  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  give  foreign  students 
the  opportunity  of  investigating  at  first  hand  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems  of  Mexican  life. 

Panama’s  summer  school,  so  auspiciously  started  in  1935,  had  a 
most  successful  session,  giving  instruction  in  education,  modern 
languages,  history,  international  relations,  social  service,  folklore,  etc., 
under  the  direction  of  the  Center  of  Educational  and  Hispanic 
American  Stiulies,  now  affiliated  with  the  National  University  of 
Panama.  A  host  of  prominent  professors,  authors,  and  statesmen 
lectured  in  both  English  ami  Spanish. 

Other  Latin  American  countries  attracted  teachers  and  students 
from  abroad  with  exceptional  inducements.  The  Furtdacidn  Argen¬ 
tina  de  Educacion  offered  elementary  and  advanced  courses  for 
foreigners  interested  in  the  language  and  culture  of  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries,  under  professors  drawn  from  the  National  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  and  El  Litoral.  The  school  of  the 
University  of  ('Idle,  at  Santiago,  was  held  during  the  summer  vacation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  January.  It  offered  35  difl'erent 
courses  during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  was  attended  by  530  persons, 
and  pronounced  a  complete  success. 

Otlier  summer  schools,  older  and  better  known,  which  were  able  to 
maintain,  if  not  surpass,  the  high  standards  set  in  previous  years,  were 
the  Summer  School  of  Spanish  at  Middlebury  C'ollege,  at  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  with  Dr.  Manuel  Garcia  Blanco,  of  the  University  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  Spain,  and  Dr.  Margot  Arce,  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  as  visiting  professors;  and  the  Summer  School  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  at  Rio  Piedras,  where  the  internationally  known 
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S|)jiniarcls,  Tomas  Navarro  Tomas,  phonetician,  and  Amado  Alonso, 
j)hilologist,  collaborated  with  a  select  group  of  Puerto  Kican  professors 
headed  by  Antonio  S.  Pedreira  and  Concha  Melendez. — F.  J.  H. 

AMERICAN  STUDENTS’  DAY 

June  12,  1936,  was  the  first  anniversarv’  of  the  signing  of  the 
protocols  which  brought  to  an  end  the  conflict  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  in  the  Chaco.  The  Pan  American  Student  Federation  of 
Argentina  therefore  suggested  that  the  day  be  set  apart  as  American 
Students’  Day,  an  occasion  for  strengthening  ties  of  friendship 
between  secondary  school  students  throughout  the  continent. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Paraguay  issued  on  June  11  a 
decree  stating  that  since,  at  the  initiative  of  Argentine  youth,  an 
official  and  popular  movement  had  been  begun  to  celebrate  as  an 
event  of  American  importance  the  peace  agreement  which  ended  the 
war  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  and  since  that  suggestion  was 
meant  to  reaffinn  the  spirit  of  peace  and  brotherhood  constituting 
one  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  nations  of  this  continent  and 
strengthen  in  the  minds  of  all  Americans  the  ideals  of  peace  and 
concord,  the  12th  of  June  was  declared  a  holiday  throughout  the 
Republic  in  tribute  to  the  American  will  for  peace  and  as  a  ratification 
of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  order. 

The  day  was  a  holiday  in  Argentina,  by  presidential  decree  of  June 
9.  The  Peace  Conference  held  a  plenary  session  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  great  student 
demonstration.  After  laying  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  San  Martin, 
the  students  marched  to  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  where,  after  a  delegation 
has  presented  President  Justo  with  an  album  of  50,000  signatures 
recpiesting  that  June  12  be  declared  American  Students’  Day,  they 
were  addressed  by  the  President  and  by  Dr.  Eugenio  Martinez 
Thedy,  Ambassador  of  Uruguay  in  Ai^entina. 

In  Bolivia  a  five-minute  silence,  observed  throughout  the  countrv’, 
commemorated  the  first  anniversary  of  peace.  In  La  Paz,  the  capital^ 
there  was  a  great  demonstration  in  the  Plaza  Murillo,  and  in  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  there  were  addresses  marking  the 
occasion. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SAMPLE  FAIR  IN  RIO  DE 
JANEIRO 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  preparing  to  celebrate  its  annual  International 
Sample  Fair  where  products  from  many  lands  will  be  on  display  from 
October  12  to  November  15,  1936.  It  is  estimated  that  about  a 
million  visitors  have  attendetl  these  fairs  in  the  past  and  an  ecpially 
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large  attendance  is  expected  this  year.  This  is  the  only  international 
fair  held  in  Brazil,  and  as  usual  exhibitors  will  receive  special  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  Brazilian  (lovernment,  including  reduction  in 
freight  rates  when  the  products  for  display  are  carried  on  Brazilian 
vessels  and  exemption  from  customs  duties  provided  reexport  from  the 
country  is  guaranteed.  Under  equal  conditions  and  prices,  goods  on 
e.xhibit  will  be  given  preference  in  purchases  made  b}’  the  Brazilian 
Government. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 

UNION 

Foreign  Trade  Adiiser's  Ojhce. — Pamphlets  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Trade  Adviser  during  1936  are  as  follows;  American  Nation  Series 
(new  editions),  Argentina,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  and 
Peru;  American  City  Series  (additions),  Guatemala  City,  Panama- 
Colon,  San  Jose,  and  Tegucigalpa;  and  Commodities  of  Commerce 
(reprint),  chicle.  These  and  other  booklets  in  the  three  series  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Chief  Clerk  at  five  cents  apiece. 

Section  of  Conferences. — A  series  of  monthly  articles,  each  discuss¬ 
ing  some  phase  of  commerce  or  finance,  are  issued  for  free  distribution 
in  mimeographed  form  by  the  Section  of  Conferences.  Recent  num¬ 
bers  in  the  series,  which  is  entitled  “Commercial  Pan  America”,  have 
dealt  with  recent  commercial  policy  trends  in  Latin  America,  the 
United  States-Panama  section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway,  the 
need  for  foreign  trade,  and  industrial  migration  to  South  America. 

Statistical  Dirision. — Detailed  reports  for  the  year  1934,  compiled 
from  Latin  American  official  sources,  have  recently  been  published  in 
the  Foreign  Trade  Series  as  follows:  Dominican  Republic  (No.  143); 
Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela  (Nos.  145  to  148, 
respectively);  and  El  Salvador  (No.  151).  A  general  survey  of  Latin 
American  foreign  trade  in  1934  (No.  149)  has  also  been  published. 
Commercial  statistics  for  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  1935  are  avail¬ 
able  (No.  144)  and  the  foreign  trade  of  Haiti  for  the  same  year,  now 
in  press,  will  soon  be  published  (No.  152). 

Mimeographed  statements  of  the  1935  foreign  trade  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Me.xico  were  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  di\’i- 
sion  in  advance  of  the  annual  foreign  trade  reports  for  these  countries. 

Reports  for  Colombia,  Peru,  and  ITuguay,  covering  the  year  1935, 
are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Dirision  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. — Panorama,  a  mimeographed 
record  of  international  cultural  events,  is  issued  in  English  by  the 
Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation.  The  contents  of  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  for  July  1936,  were  as  follows;  The  summer-school  movement  and 
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inter- American  friendship ;  wliat  is  meant  by  “Latin  American  Music” ; 
tlie  Indian  in  a  forceful  Mexican  novel;  outstanding  figures  in  Para¬ 
guayan  letters;  cultural  activities  in  El  Salvador;  new  (’liilean  school 
of  engineering;  Bolivar,  Man  of  Peace;  writers  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  and 
the  Dominican  Kepublic;  Antonio  Gattomo,  painter  of  the  yuajiros; 
people  and  events  in  brief  review ;  and  read  in  the  magazines.  The 
division  has  also  compiled  a  list  of  72  books  on  Latin  America 
written  in  English  for  boys  and  girls  from  6  to  lb.  t'opies  of  these 
publications  are  available  for  free  distribution  until  the  supply  is 
exhausted. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  NOTES 

The  Sociedad  Luz,  of  Buenos  Aires,  celebrated  the  thirty-eighth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  with  the  inauguration  of  a  public  library 
of  10,000  volumes,  fully  cataloged  and  classified.  The  work  of  this 
society,  known  as  a  “people’s  university”,  includes  free  courses  in 
post-graduate  work,  lectures  on  science,  literature  and  art,  inspection 
tours  to  museums  and  industrial  establishments,  the  publication  of 
pamphlets  on  various  topics,  and  a  children’s  club  and  library  in 
addition  to  the  newly-established  general  library. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Library  of  Chile,  Sr.  D.  Gabriel 
Amunategui,  has  announced  the  establishment  of  courses  for  the 
personnel  of  the  library.  These  courses  began  May  1,  1936,  and 
are  to  extend  for  one  year.  Enrollment  by  the  public  is  encouraged, 
but  the  courses  are  primarily  for  the  betterment  of  the  present  staff, 
with  the  aim  to  make  librarianship  in  Chile  a  serious  profession. 
Both  cultural  and  technical  studies  will  be  pursued,  the  former  in 
line  with  the  general  knowledge  so  necessary  to  actual  workers  in 
the  library  who  meet  the  public  or  to  those  who  assign  definite  clas¬ 
sification  to  the  varied  amount  of  material  that  enters  the  National 
Library.  The  technical  studies  are  to  consist  of  cataloging,  classi¬ 
fication,  systems  of  statistics,  Chilean  and  foreign  bibliography, 
general  literature,  and  languages. 

A  recently-published  law  of  the  Colombian  government  honored 
the  Colombian  novelist  Tomas  Carrasquilla  by  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  room  dedicated  to  him  in  the  National  Library, 
in  which  the  government  will  place  a  portrait  of  the  famous  Antio- 
quian.  The  same  law  authorized  a  10-year  period  in  which  the  works 
of  the  author  might  be  copyrighted  either  by  him  or  by  his  heirs. 

During  the  agricultural  and  industrial  exposition  held  this  year  by 
the  Rural  Federation  of  Uruguay  in  the  city  of  Florida,  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  with  the  assistance  and  approval  of  the  National  Library  and 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  opened  to  the  public  an  interesting 
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book  exhibition.  The  e.xhibits  included  works  of  outstanding  Uru¬ 
guayan  scientists,  historians,  and  literary  men;  a  collection  of  news¬ 
papers  from  the  early  days  of  the  country,  the  first  being  La  Estrelh 
del  Sur,  published  in  1807;  some  valuable  manuscripts  of  Rodo, 
Acevedo  Diaz  and  others;  and  old  and  new  illustrations  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  interesting  in  the  historical  development  of  culture  throughout 
the  country. 

The  National  Library  of  Venezuela  began  the  second  epoch  of  its 
Bulletin  with  the  issue  for  Januarv-March,  1936.  The  Bulletin, 
suspended  since  1933,  contains  several  articles  of  historical,  literary 
and  bibliographical  interest  by  well-known  Venezuelans,  as  well  as 
the  report  of  the  librarian  and  data  on  new  books  in  the  library. 

The  new  Library  of  Congress  in  Mexico,  the  creation  of  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  July  1936  issue  of  the  Bclletix,  has  as  one  of  its 
purposes  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  works  by  authors  of  other 
American  countries,  these  books  to  be  placed  in  the  library  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  El  Salvador  has  complied  with  the  recpiest  for 
such  material  by  sending  a  large  collection  of  books  by  Salvadorean 
authors  through  its  National  Library,  of  which  Sehor  don  Julio 
Cesjir  Escobar  is  director. 

From  the  May  1936  issue  of  Brazilian  Bumnefts,  published  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  following  interesting  item  has  been  taken; 

“The  Municipal  Library  of  Sao  Paulo  will  soon  be  enriched  by  the 
valuable  collection  of  ‘Brasiliana’,  which  was  acriuired  during  a  period 
of  years  by  the  late  Felix  Pacheco,  former  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  editor  of  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  of  Rio.  This 
has  been  purchased  by  the  prefeitura  of  Sao  Paulo  from  the  family  of 
Felix  Pacheco  for  the  modest  sum  of  6o0  contos. 

“This  is  an  unusually  valuable  collection  of  books  on  Brazil,  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  the  collection  of  ‘Brasiliana’  in  the  National  Library 
in  the  Federal  capital.  According  to  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  Felix  Pacheco  spent  nearly  1,500  contos  in  the  aciiuisition 
of  this  collection,  which  contains  nearly  all  the  bibliograp[h]ical  rarities 
sought  after  by  collectors,  as  well  as  rare  manuscripts,  engravings 
and  a  large  number  of  old  maps  of  Brazil. 

“For  housing  this  valuable  collection,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the 
Municipal  Library  now  located  in  Rua  7  de  Abril,  the  prefecture  of 
Sao  Paulo  plans  to  erect,  in  the  near  future,  a  new  library  building  on 
Rua  Xavier  de  Toledo,  a  very  central  location  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.” 
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Bkazil  Ratifies  Four  International  Labor  Conventions. — 
The  Brazilian  Government  has  registered  with  the  Seeretariat  of 
the  League  of  Nations  the  formal  ratification  of  four  international 
labor  conventions:  The  Minimum  Age  (Sea)  Convention,  1920,  the 
Medical  E.xamination  of  Young  Persons  (Sea)  Convention,  1921,  the 
Night  Work  (Women)  Convention  (Revised),  1934,  and  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  (Occupational  Diseases)  Convention  (Revised), 
1934. 


Modification  of  Custom  Regulations  at  Cuban  Airports. — In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Cuban  custom  legislation  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  sjiirit  of  resolution  no.  37,  adopted  at  the  Pan  American  Commer¬ 
cial  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires  on  June  15,  1935,  the  Government  of 
Cuba  issued  on  April  4,  1930,  decree-law  no.  751  dealing  with  the 
clearance  of  airplanes  engaged  in  the  regular  service  of  international 
air  transportation,  their  passengers,  and  air  express.  The  revised 
regulations  discuss  organization  and  personnel,  the  documents  to  be 
required  in  clearing  planes,  passengers,  and  express,  and  the  routine 
of  clearing  airplanes. 

Uruguay  Regulates  Export  Trade  in  Fresh  Fruits. — In  order 
to  prevent  defective  shipments  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
suming  markets,  the  Uruguayan  Government  has  regulated  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  fresh  fruits.  A  standard  system  for  the  grading  and 
packing  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  lemons,  tangerines,  melons,  and  cherries  has  been  established. 
Exporters  have  been  required  to  register  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  any  shipments  which  do  not  conform  to  Government 
standards  are  being  rejected  by  its  inspection  service. 

Construction  Activity  in  Argentina. — The  construction  of 
numerous  buildings  and  homes  in  the  cities  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rosario  is  interpreted  by  Veritas,  in  its  April  issue,  as  a  sign  of  the 
improvement  of  economic  conditions  in  Argentina.  In  Buenos  Aires 
13,704  building  permits  were  issued  in  1934  and  12,774  in  1935,  the 
value  of  the  buildings  being  estimated  at  114  and  126  millions  of 
paper  pesos,  respectively.  The  public  works  office  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Rosario  issued  1,894  building  permits  doring  1935  and  the 
construction  work  done  during  that  year  is  valued  at  9  million  paper 
pesos.  A  little  over  2  million  pesos  of  this  sum  was  spent  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  small  homes. 
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Commissions  to  Draft  New  Colombian  Codes. — Two  commis¬ 
sions  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Colombia  to  draft 
a  new  mining  code  and  a  new  code  of  penal  procedure.  The  codes 
when  drafted  will  be  submitted  to  the  national  Congress  for  approval. 

Brazilian  News  Service  for  Ships  at  Sea. — The  Propaganda 
Bureau  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has  inaugurated  a  news  service 
for  ships  at  sea  which  is  transmitted  by  wireless  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  The  ser¬ 
vice  features  national  news  and  is  broadcast  in  English  every  day  at 
9.00  p.  m.  b}’  the  Arpoador  Wireless  Station  at  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Argentine-Ecuadorean  Cultural  Com.mittee  Established  in 
Quito. — The  Argentine-Ecuadorean  Cultural  Committee  of  Quito 
was  established  early  in  February  at  a  meeting  attended  by  Senor 
Alberto  M.  Candioti,  the  Minister  of  Argentina  to  Ecuador.  Senor 
Cesar  Carrera  Andrade  was  appointed  director  of  the  committee  and 
Senor  Luis  F.  Torres  secretary.  Among  the  decisions  reached  at  the 
meeting  were  to  affiliate  with  the  “Grupo  America”  of  Quito;  send 
greetings  to  the  sister  society  in  Buenos  Aires;  and  arrange  a  series 
of  lectures,  the  first  to  be  given  by  Senor  Candioti. 

Yerba  Mate  in  the  Orient. — Word  has  been  received  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  that  the  South  American  Mate  Company  of  Ceylon 
and  India  has  been  established  to  introduce  “Paraguayan  tea”  to  the 
Orient.  Although  the  company  has  been  functioning  only  a  short 
time,  it  reports  a  most  satisfactory  number  of  orders  as  the  result  of 
samples  distributed. 

Animal  Industry  Institute  in  Bahia,  Brazil. — The  Cooperative 
Institute  of  Animal  Industry  of  Bahia,  a  state  organization  with 
headcpiarters  in  Salvador,  was  established  by  State  decree  no.  9,593 
of  July  15,  1935,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  by  improv¬ 
ing  stock,  instituting  economic  and  sanitary  measures,  standardizing 
and  inspecting  animal  products,  making  recommendations  to  the 
government,  etc.  The  Institute  was  formally  installed  on  February 
6,  1936,  when  its  constitution  and  bylaws  were  approved. 

Chilean  Paintings  Bought  in  the  United  States. — According  to 
an  item  in  FA  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  Cliile,  the  painting  “Paisaje  de 
Cagnes”  (Cagnes  Landscape)  by  the  Chilean  artist  Roberto  Humeres 
Solar  has  been  purchased  by  the  Fine  Arts  Museum  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
The  landscape  was  one  of  eight  paintings  from  Chile  e.xliibited  at  the 
1 935  Carnegie  International  at  Pittsbui^h.  Three  other  pictures  from 
this  group  were  purchased  by  private  collectors  in  the  United  States. 
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